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OUR  RAILROADS. 

IF,  taking  a  hint  from  those  beautiiul  ob¬ 
jects,  skeleton  leaves,  we  were  to  con¬ 
struct  the  simplest  possible  map  of  the 
material  interests  of  this  country,  we  should 
find  that  the  form  and  connections  of  the 
Union  would  be  delineated  in  our  railroad 
system.  Slight  as  gossamer,  as  these  lines 
would  be  on  any  plan  representing  them  to 
the  eye,  they  are  thoroughfares  compared 
with  which  the  old  Appian  Way  was  a 
garden-walk.  They  bring  the  commercial 
ends  of  the  whole  country  together  ;  while 
without  them  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  United  States,  would  not  have 
outgrown  the  cohesive  principle  of  their 
political  institutions  and  fallen  asunder 
years  ago.  Let  us  remember  this  to  their 
credit  when  we  are  inclined  to  bemoan 
the  corruptions  and  rings  which  have  come 
in  with  the  era  of  railroads,  as  if  this  had 
added  some  new  trait  to  human  nature  or 
to  politics.  If,  indeed,  we  have  an  elephant 
on  our  hands,  whose  management  is  to  be 
the  chronic  problem  of  our  political  future, 
let  us  admit  that  be  is  a  most  useful,  benef¬ 
icent,  and  indispensable  elephant. 

And  how  he  has  grown  I  In  the  year 
1826,  not  only  “  within  the  memory  of  men 
still  living,”  as  Macaulay  would  have  said, 
hut  of  those  who  still  cau  themselves  young 
men,  there  was  not  a  railroad  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  these  United  States.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  three  miles  were  opened.  Thence 
the  proofs  was  ve^  much  like  that  of  a 
l(X)omotive  just  starting,  when  it  pants  hys¬ 
terically,  shps  its  wheels  a  little,  gains  a 
little,  gains  more,  and  then  gi^ually 
sweeps  on  with  a  mighty  momentum.  In 
1827,  as  we  have  said,  our  railroad  system 
b^an  ;  the  year  following  there  was  no  ad¬ 
dition  ;  the  next,  twenty-five  miles  were 
added ;  then  for  two  years  but  thirteen 
each,  and  it  was  not  till  1860  that  the 
yearly  increase  of  road  reached  a  thousand 
miles.  At  that  time  —  more  than  half  the 
period  from  the  introduction  of  the  system 
—  the  whole  length  of  roads  in  operation 
was  but  9,021  miles.  Now  the  total  for  the 
country  is  54,485  miles,  with  an  average 
yearly  increase  for  the  last  three  years 
of  al^t  5,000  miles.  If  this  rate  is  main¬ 
tained  to  the  close  of  the  century,  —  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
be,  —  we  shall  then  have  over  200,000  miles 
of  railway.  The  aggregate  cost  thus  far  is 
put  down  at  S  2,578,526,109,  which  is  near 
enough  to  the  past  figures  of  our  national 


debt  to  he  quite  suggestive  on  the  different 
ways  of  spending  money.  We  know  not 
whether  we  ought  to  note  with  pleasure 
that  the  average  cost  of  the  road  Duilt  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  years  —  viz.  S  40,845  per  mile  — 
was  considerably  below  the  previous  aveiv 
age  cost,  —  viz.  $  45,000  nearly.  It  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  see  that  roads  can  he  built  so 
cheaply  in  the  midst  of  high  prices,  yet 
cheap  construction  is  apt  to  be  a  makesl  lift 
that  ought  to  have  been  abandoned  by  this 
time. 

The  importance  of  our  railways  as  thor¬ 
oughfares  of  travel,  as  carriers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  products,  and  as  a  means  of 
developing  the  country,  transcends  all  calcu¬ 
lation,  we  might  say,  the  imagination  itself. 
It  hM  been  estimate  by  a  good  authority, 
for  instance,  that  the  freight  transported  by 
the  railways  of  the  Union  during  the  year 
1869  amounted  to  over  8  12,000,^0,000,  or 
between  four  and  five  times  the  sum  of  the 
national  debt  at  its  height.  This  stupen- 
dons  movement  goes  on  with  the  regularity 
of  clock-work,  in  all  seasons,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  watercourses  and  other  natural 
lines  of  intercommunication,  and  across 
even  the  most  formidable  barriers  of  travel. 
What  an  element  of  stability  in  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  we  have  here  I 
The  locality  that  was  “  out  of  the  world  ” 
is  pitaeed  by  the  highways  of  commerce  ; 
the  product  that  ate  itself  up  with  charges 
before  it  could  get  to  market  arrives  now 
and  deposits  a  profit  in  all  hands ;  and  the 
area  of  perishable  commcxlities  and  ephem¬ 
eral  transactions  is  indefinitely  enlarged. 
Buffalo  steaks  in  Boston  markets,  California 
fruit  in  its  seaso^ll  over  the  East,  innu¬ 
merable  milk  cenms  drawing  their  supplies 
from  other  States  more  easily  than  they  used 
to  do  from  a  circuit  of  a  half  a  dozen  miles, 
—  these  are  among  the  indicative  trophies 
of  our  railroad  system,  as  yet  in  its  infan¬ 
cy.  Already,  however,  great  cities  have 
risen  at  its  bidding  to  celebrate  its  tri¬ 
umphs,  while  the  quickest  way  to  gauge  a 
State’s  prosperity  is  to  count  its  railroads. 
Accordingly,  while  we  see  that  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  the  greatest  number  of  miles  of 
road  to  miles  of  terriloiy,  —  that  is,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  people  accommodated 
by  railroads,  —  Illinois  has  the  greatest 
length  of  track  (5,423  miles),  having  passed 
Pennsylvania  daring  the  year  1870.  The 
States  next  in  order  are  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  followed  at  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  by  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Georgia. 

Of  coarse  there  is  another  side  to  the 
history  of  our  railroads.  Some  of  their 

greatest,  but  not  best,  engineering  feats 
ave  h^n  accomplished  in  our  money 
markets,  in  our  courts,  and  in  our  legisla¬ 
tures.  It  is  very  likely  that  if  our  fathers 
had  foreseen  the  growth  of  this  enormous 
system  they  woukf  have  established  a  con¬ 
stitutional  principle  for  its  regulation  as  they 
did  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  As  it 
is  now,  however,  the  problem  is  how  to 
control  legislatively  that  which  actually 
controls  the  legislature.  A  favorite  solution 
with  many  is,  to  let  the  government  —  either 
State  or  national,  or  Mth  within  certain 
limits  —  acquire  and  operate  all  railroads. 
If  this  coula  be  done,  which  we  very  much 
doubt,  it  would  be  attended  by  at  least  two 
fatal  objections :  the  jobbery  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  corporations  would  only  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  far  more  contagious  and 
blighting  sphere  of  the  government,  while 
the  government  would  be  found  essentially 
incapacitated  from  doing  the  business  work 
of  corporations.  Any  mixed  scheme  yet 
proposed  encounters  the  same  difiiculties, 
and  superadds  some  of  its  own.  The  state 
in  the  end,  then,  will  probably  have  to  nar¬ 
row  its  ground,  in  order  to  make  it  impreg¬ 
nable.  So  far  as  railroads  are  common 
carriers  and  chartered  servants  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  they  must  be  subjected  to  regulations 
requiring  them  to  obwrve  their  contract ; 
as  to  the  rest,  throw  them  open  to  the  laws 
of  competition  in  every  particular.  Neither 
men  nor  companies  in  this  country  can  be 
kept  from  growing  rich,  and  the  best  way, 
if  possible,  is  to  make  them  evoke  their  own 
checks  and  regulators.  One  thing  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  —  in  the  newness  of  our 
railroad  system  there  is  yet  much  rawness, 
and  many  things  called  crimes  are  simply 
business  blunders.  There  may  yet  arise  an 
Astor  who  will  let  and  sell  tenements  merely 
to  spite  his  neighbor,  or  a  Stewart  who  will 
take  a  notion  to  (leal  only  in  worthless 
goods,  —  these  things  cannot  be  helped. 
But  when  our  railroad  interest  is  m  well 
matured  as  the  real  estate  or  the  dry  goods 
business,  we  shall  expect  to  see  these  sup- 

Eosed  follies  quite  as  often  as  railroad 
lunders  like  that  recently,  committed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  coal-carriers  and  other 
companies  that  might  be  mentioned. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

STANDING  in  the  lobby  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  at  Washington  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  General  Grant’s  inauguration  as 
President,  a  conversation  between  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  was  overheard.  Mr.  A. : 
“  Well,  Washbiune  is  out  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  President  has  sent  in  the 
name  of  his  new  Secretary.”  Mr.  B. :  “  So, 
so ;  no  one  supposed  WjMhburne  was  to 
stay  there ;  who  is  the  new  man  ?  ”  Mr. 
A. :  “  (^vernor  Fish,  of  New  York.”  Mr. 
B. :  “  Governor  Fish  ?  Why,  he ’s  been 
dead  these  ten  years  I  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 
Mr.  A. :  “  Yes,  he ’s  been  out  of  public 
service  since  before  the  war  began,  but  1  ’ve 
seen  him  several  times  lately,  and  I  think 
we  shall  find  he ’s  got  a  goM  deal  of  life 
yet  for  a  dead  man.  Thereupon  the  two 
Congressmen  pioceeded  to  discuss  the  gen¬ 
eral  Cabinet  question,  —  Mr.  B.  protesting 
that  Governor  Fish  was  a  dead  man  in 
every  political  sense,  and  that  General 
Grant  must  be  crazy  to  suppose  he  could  be 
brought  back  to  life. 

How  well  the  Secretary  has  proved  that 
he  was  not  a  dead  man  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  recount.  Sensitive  in  many  ways, 
our  people  are  jealous  of  nothing  else  so 
much  as  of  our  relations  to  foreign  powers. 
In  the  main  Mr.  Fish  has  looked  after  these 
with  dignity,  wise  forethought,  and  saga¬ 
cious  discrimination.  The  Cuban  fever  did 
not  torn  his  head,  though  he  was  foremost 
in  urging  a  generous  policy  toward  the  in¬ 
surgents  of  the  island,  and  spoke  with  such 
timely  firmness  that  Spain  could  do  no  less 
than  provide  for  payment  of  all  damages 
done  to  American  residents.  He  rejoices 
with  all  good  men  in  that  German  unity 
and  Italian  unity  have  been  accomplished ; 
and  as  to  Italy,  specialljr  hopes  that  she  may 
soon  come  into  the  stability  of  a  progressive 
government.  He  sympathized  with  the  re¬ 
publican  movement  in  Spain,  but  conceded 
the  right  of  the  people  to  work  out  their 
problem  in  their  own  way,  and  extended 
our  congratulations  when  they  selected  the 
young  and  liberal-minded  Amadeus  I.  as 
theiT  ruler.  We  have  already  said  that  we 
thiuK  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Motley  was  nei¬ 
ther  fair  nor  courteous,  but  we  presume  the 
President  rather  than  Mr.  Fish  is  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  in  this  regard.  However  this 
may  he,  Mr.  Motley  is  not  harmed  in  any 
sensible  man’s  estimation  by  the  affront, 
and  we  arc  sure  he  rejoices  in  the  prospect 
that  our  difficulties  with  England  arc  to  be 
settled  under  the  lead  of  the  Secretary.  It 
was  proper  that  the  United  States  should 
he  fint  to  welcome  the  faint  promise  of 
republican  government  in  France;  and 
through  the  instructions  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  our  minister  at  Paris  has  so  per¬ 
formed  his  arduous  and  delicate  duties  that 
the  good  name  of  his  coun^  is  advanced  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  There  is  nothing 
brUliant  in  Mr.  Fisn’s  foreign  poliepr,  and 
the  critic  can  find  something  of  detail  here 
and  there  to  which  objection  may  fairly  be 
made ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  uiat  on  the 
whole  he  has  upheld  our  national  honor  and 
asserted  our  national  rights  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  hearty  commendation. 

He  is  a  descendant  by  his  mother  from 
that  Stuyvesant  who  was  the  last  Dutch 
Governor  of  New  York ;  and  one  may  say 
without  impropriety  that  he  somewhat  de¬ 
lights  in  the  ancient  ways.  He  has  his 
town  bouse  and  his  country  house ;  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  hooks,  pictures,  and  the  Historical 
Society ;  he  gives  elegant  dinners  and  re¬ 
ceptions  of  the  highest  respectahilitv ;  he 
carries  himself  like  a  man  oi  the  world  and 
stands  by  the  Church  in  loyalty  and  good 
faith.  Bom  in  1809,  he  graduated  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  College,  and  in  1837,  after,  six  years 
of  legal  practice,  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legiriature  from  the  upper  part  of  New 
York  City.  During  the  next  twenty  years 
he  served  two  years  in  the  Legislature ;  two 
years  in  the  lower  branch  of  Congress ;  two 
years  as  LieutenantrGoveroor,  and  two  years 
more  as  Governor  of  his  native  State ;  and 
finally  six  years  as  a  Senator  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  cared  ratWr  too  much  for  clean 
hands  and  a  good  conscience  to  be  eminent¬ 
ly  successful  as  a  New  York  politician.  He 
believed  in  morality  and  public  virtue,  and 
consequently  bad  little  sympathy  with  mob- 
ocracy.  Yet  he  seems  to  jhave  fretired  to 
private  life  in  1867  with  no  sourness  of  dis¬ 
position  ;  and  he  certainlv  came  to  the 
front  a^ain  in  1869  with  all  his  old  geniality 
of  spint  and  courtesy  of  manner,  having 
added  thereto  the  graces  and  wisdom  gaiuea 
by  foreign  travel  and  experience  and  much 
asscxriation  with  the  best  society  of  Europe. 
Originally  a  Whig,  conservative  by  nature 
as  well  as  by  study,  with  something  of  whst 
we  call  the  old-school  style  in  thought  and 
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bearing,  he  lacks  the  Qualifications  of  a 
leader,  but  may  be  relied  on  as  a  prudent 
and  Judicious  counsellor.  While  on  the  one 
hand  he  is  in  no  way  stupid,  on  the  other  he 
is  very  rarely  reformatory. 

In  the  State  Department  as  well  as  in  his 
own  residence,  he  is  easy  of  access,  receives 
and  expects  to  be  received  as  a  gentleman, 
affects  no  loft^  airs,  and  displays  no  snob¬ 
bishness.  Aristocratic  as  to  birth  and  for¬ 
tune,  he  is  genuinely  democratic  in  the  best 
sense,  with  officials  and  private  citizens 
alike.  Washington  gossip  frequently  as¬ 
signs  this  or  that  state  paper  to  the  pen  of 
this  or  that  assistant;  but  he  has  ideas  and 
ability,  and  the  best  of  our  late  documents 
of  this  sort  are  his  by  inspiration  if  not  by 
phraseology.  He  went  into  the  Department 
somewhat  against  his  own  desire,  and  is 
(luite  likely  to  voluntarily  retire  as  soon  as 
the  President  is  willing  he  should,  —  in  any 
event  as  soon  as  the  English  question  is  set¬ 
tled.  He  lives  in  ele^nt  but  unostentatious 
fashion,  spending  a  deal  more  money  every 
year  than  he  receives  in  salary  hum  the 
government,  and  is  fitly  and  graciously  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mrs.  Fish  in  all  the  varied  and 
multiform  social  duties  incumbent,  even  in 
a  republic,  upon  whoever  holds  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  State.  Now  about  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  he  has  kept  untarnished  the 
name  of  long  descent,  and  has  made  for 
himself  an  honorable  place  in  the  records  of 
his  city  and  State.  If  the  Joint  Commis¬ 
sion  in  session  at  Washington  ultimates  in 
the  re-establishment  of  good  fellowship  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
then  will  History  give  him  a  niche  in  her 
halls,  perhaps  not  as  a  great  statesman,  but 
as  one  whose  memory  should  be  kept  green 
by  every  lover  of  peace  and  concord. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


NO  Congress  within  our  remembrance  has 
done  so  many  wise  and  so  few  unwise 
things  in  the  last  hurried  hours  of  its  life  as 
our  lately  departed  friend,  the  Forty-first. 
Good  sense  seemed  to  reign  at  both  ends  of 
the  Capitol.  One  satisfactory  result  was  the 
increase,  meagre  to  be  sure,  but  still  an 
increase,  in  the  salaries  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  These  salaries  are 
still  out  of  all  proportion  to  other  rates  of 
remuneration,  —  to  the  incomes  of  successful 
lawyers,  to  the  salaries  of  railway  mana¬ 
gers,  of  insurance  company  officers,  even 
of  the  judges  of  local  courts.  But  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Judges  can  now  come  a  little 
nearer  to  living  prudently  in  Washington 
without  running  into  debt,  though  they  can 
still  hardly  hope  to  put  away  anything  for 
their  children.  Another  encouraging  step 
was  the  amendment  adroitly  inserts,  by 
Mr.  Trumbull’s  management,  in  an  appropri¬ 
ation  bill,  after  it  was  too  late  for  the  House 
to  disagree  with  it  without  endangering  the 
bill,  wmch  gives  the  President  authority  to 
go  ahead  and  reform  the  civil  service  in  his 
own  way.  We  do  not  discover  anywhere 
very  warm  faith  that  this  is  going  to  amount 
to  much.  If  the  President  could  of  his  own 
motion  reform  the  evils  of  our  appointment 
system,  and  if  he  were  earnestly  disposed  to 
do  so,  he  surely  had  as^ood  an  opportunity 
when  he  came  into  office  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1869,  as  this  amendment  gives  him 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1871.  He  had  been 
put  in  place  by  the  people ;  he  owed  nothing 
to  the  politicians;  he  had  kept  studiously 
clear  of  pledges,  and  had  nobly  snubbed 
those  who  came  to  tease  him  while  Presi¬ 
dent  elect.  But  for  all  that  he  found  the 
system  too  much  for  him ;  he  grievously  dis¬ 
appointed  the  people  and  agreeably  disap¬ 
pointed  the  politicians,  and  we  have  been 
running  in  the  old  ruts  ever  since.  The 
next  two  years,  with  the  President  a  candi¬ 
date  for  re-election  and  a  closer  contest  in 
prospect,  will  furnish  no  such  glorious  op¬ 
portunity.  Congress  has  been  betrayed 
into  a  virtuous  expression;  it  remains  for 
members  of  Congress  to  act  individually  in 
consistency  with  it,  to  keep  their  hands  off 
the  civil  service ;  and  another  preliminary 
step  will  have  b^n  taken,  maxing  easier 
those  which  are  to  follow. 


Thk  complaints  which  make  themselves 
heard  now  and  then  of  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  Erie  Railroad  managers  in  paying  their 
brakemen  and  engineers  and  otner  working 
servants,  shows  that  precious  set  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  mean  light.  It  appears  that  these 
poor  fellows  have  to  wait  for  months  for 
their  earnings,  and  to  contrive  to  live  mean¬ 
while  by  resorting  to  the  most  grasping 
usurers,  with  whom  the  worthy  directors  are 
not  unreasonably  supposed  to  be  in  partner¬ 
ship.  They  mostly  nave,  not  harems,  but 


wives  and  children  to  support ;  and  as  they 
are  the  only  people  connected  with  the  road 
who  faithfully  serve  the  public,  it  is  hard 
that  they  should  be  kept  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  their  labor  in  this  way.  There  is  no 
complaint  that  the  Frencn  dancers  in  the 
service  of  the  Erie  directors  do  not  jKt  their 
wages  promptly  every  Saturday.  Even  the 
brigands  who  live  by  robbeiy  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  and  do  not  call  themselves 
“  colonel  ”  and  “  admiral,”  deal  honestly 
and  liberally  with  the  peasants  who  do  their 
drudgery  for  them.  We  should  like  to  draw 
some  encouragement  from  this  dereliction  on 
the  theory  that  the  Erie  swindlers  must  be 
on  their  last  legs  before  they  would  indulge 
in  a  petty  practice  so  ruinous  to  themselves 
as  the  neglect  to  pay  their  train  men ;  but 
we  fear  it  is  yet  several  months  too  early  to 
build  much  on  this  basis. 


The  naive  request  of  Mr.  David  Dudley 
Field  for  information  as  to  any  “  facts  ” 
bearing  upon  the  Erie  management  and 
justifying  charges  against  him  tor  acting  as 
counsel  in  their  viTlanies,  is  bringing  out 
some  entertaining  reading.  Mr.  Francis  C. 
Barlow,  distinguished  not  more  as  a  gallant 
general  than  as  an  able  lawyer  and  nonest 
office-holder,  has  contributed  a  series  of  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Tribune,  setting  forth  facts  not 
all  new,  but  all  interesting,  and  all  having  a 
bearing  on  Mr.  Field’s  clients  and  their  re¬ 
lations  with  the  New  York  Judges,  and  so 
relevant  to  the  matter  under  discussion. 
Perhaps  the  pleasantest  episode  brought  to 
light  18  that  connected  with  a  certain  ap¬ 
pointment  of  “  receivers  ”  of  stock  of  the  Al- 
I)any  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  in  1869. 
The  story  is  too  long  to  be  told  here ;  but  a 
few  facts,  fully  sustained  by  documentary 
and  sworn  evidence,  may  be  mentioned. 
Judge  Barnard  was  at  Poughkeepsie  visiting 
his  sick  mother,  who,  as  he  telegraphed  to 
an  inquiring  friend,  was  “  very  low.”  The 
men  of  Erie  telegraphed  him  to  “  Come  to 
New  York  to-night  without  fail.”  This  de¬ 
spatch  was  sent  upon  Mr.  Fisk’s  free  pass, 
and  the  answer  was  directed  to  be  sent  to 
the  house  in  West  Twenty-third  Street, 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Lawlor  Mansfield,  the 
“  Rhoda  Somerset  ”  of  Mr.  Fisk’s  “  Ter¬ 
rible  Temptation.”  Judge  Barnard  prompt¬ 
ly  replied  to  this  address,  “  I  will  be  there.” 
He  was  there,  and  at  half  past  ten  the  same 
evening  he  signed,  presumably  at  Mrs. 
Mansfield’s  house,  the  judicial  order  ena¬ 
bling  Mr.  Fisk  and  his  accomplices  to  snatch 
a  nulroad  from  its  stockholaers.  All  this, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  sort  which  fol¬ 
lows,  exhibits  the  judiciary  of  New  York  in 
an  edifying  light,  which  shines  by  reflection 
upon  ue  ingenious  counsel  upon  whose 
advice  these  acts  were  done,  and  of  whom 
the  illustrious  and  dignified  Hr.  David 
Dudley  Field  was  chief. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  any 
design  which  may  have  heen  entertained  to 
so  modify  the  rules  of  the  House  in  the  ex¬ 
piring  hours  of  the  late  Congress  as  to  de¬ 
prive  the  minority  of  the  right  to  filibuster 
was  signally  unsuccessful.  'The  rules  of  the 
lower  branch  of  Congress  in  all  their  intri¬ 
cacy  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made; 
there  are  very  few  men  living  who  thorough¬ 
ly  understand  them,  and  those  few  are  pass¬ 
ing  away ;  and  it  would  unquestionably  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  them  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled  some  day  and  improved  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  simplicity  and  practical  usefulness. 
As  matters  stand,  a  man  of  unusual  intelli¬ 
gence  and  of  experience  in  local  parliament¬ 
ary  bodies  has  to  be  a  member  m  Congress 
for  more  than  one  term  before  he  becomes 
master  of  the  every-day  matters  of  rulings 
and  arrangement  of  business ;  and  for  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  common  run  he  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  Speaker,  who  depends  in 
turn  upon  some  mentor  better  versed  than 
himself.  But  the  hours  of  darkness  and 
dawning  daylight  on  the  4th  of  March 
are  not  the  time  for  remedying  such  mat¬ 
ters;  and  inconvenient  as  filibustering  in 
legislation  sometimes  is,  there  is  in  it  an 
element  of  safety  to  the  nation  which  is  not 
to  be  lightly  thrown  away.  Next  to  a  wise 
majority  a  shrewd  and  plucky  minority  is 
essential  in  a  parliamentary  government 
like  ours ;  and  it  is  not  prudent  for  the  rul¬ 
ing  body  to  attempt  to  fetter  the  obstruct¬ 
ing  body  too  rigidly. 

We  have  often  admired  the  ingenuity 
with  which  foreign  papers,  particularly  the 
English  press,  contrives  to  misunderstand 
American  affairs  and  misspell  American 
names.  We  pass  over  the  British  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  which  transmogrifies  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  into  “  Mr.  Beecher  Stowe,” 
although  that  gentleman’s  works  and  words 
are  well  known  on  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 


lantic,  and  his  face  is  certainly  not  unknown 
there.  So  well  informed  a  paper  as  the 
London  Daily  News  lately  referred,  in  a 
grave  leader  on  the  Joint  mgh  Commission, 
to  Senator  Williams  of  Or^on,  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
That  universal  censor,  the  Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette,  picked  up  the  mistake  in  its  issue  of 
the  same  afternoon,  and  corrected  it  'The 
Gazette  itself  immediately  fell  into  an  error 
of  its  own  in  declaring  that  Mr.  Williams  is 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Sumner  is  chairman,  which  he  is  not.  It 
mxiceeded  to  ascribe  Mr.  Sumner’s  absence 
from  the  Commission  "  to  the  fact  that  the 
relations  between  himself  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Fish,  have,  owing  to  the 
Motley  question,  not  been  verjr  cordial,” 
which  is  as  ludicrous  a  perversion  of  facts 
as  one  would  desire  to  see.  'The  idea  that 
it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  di¬ 
vision  of  powers  in  our  government  for  a 
;entleman  who  exercises  so  powerful  an  in- 
luence  in  the  Senate  to  make  a  treaty  as 
agent  of  the  Executive,  and  then  perform  the 
duties  of  a  leader  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  in  advocating  and  voting  for  its  rati¬ 
fication,  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the 
writer.  After  this  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find,  in  the  same  short  paragraph,  a  compli¬ 
mentary  reference  to  “  Judge  Wilson  ” 
(Nelson)  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Gazette  is  not  hiq>py  in  the 
correction  of  the  errors  of  its  contemporaries 
on  American  affairs. 


It  is  often  to  be  wished  that  a  brisk, 
sharp  east-wind  might  blow  through  the 
streets  of  Washington,  casing  with  it  the 
cool  common  sense  of  the  inteUigent  people 
of  the  nation.  Some  mysterious  influence 
seems  to  make  men  at  the  capital  peculiarly 
liable  to  freakish  impulses,  and  wild  and 
eccentric  behavior;  and  we  know  of  no 
more  practical  way  to  counteract  it.  Such 
a  breeze  as  we  mean  would  have  whispered 
into  the  ears  of  Mr.  Sumner  several  months 
ago  that  it  was  not  well  for  a  statesman  in 
his  position  to  put  himself  in  such  open  and 
violent  antagonism  to  the  administration  as 
to  be  not  on  speaking  terras  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Sectary  of  State.  It  would 
have  suggested  to  President  Grant  that, 
whatever  Mr.  Snmner  might  have  done  or 
said,  it  was  not  well  for  a  republican  ad¬ 
ministration  to  attempt  to  persecute  him  ; 
and  it  would  have  said  in  something  louder 
than  a  whisper  that  it  was  neither  proper 
nor  decent  for  the  President  to  undertake  to 
pack  the  committees  of  the  Senate  in  the 
interest  of  any  executive  pdicy  whatever. 
It  might  have  hinted,  also,  as  a  question  of 
expe^ency,  that  the  pet  administration  pro¬ 
ject  of  annexation  would  stand  infinitely 
better  before  the  Senate  and  the  country, 
with  the  chairman  of  the  foreign  affairs 
committee  hostile,  than  with  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner  degraded  from  his  place,  and  reduced 
to  the  ranks  at  the  instance  of  the  White 
House,  but  still  a  Senator,  still  a  power  in 
the  nation,  and  not  less  hostile  than  before. 
Or,  failing  in  these  gentle  efforts,  our  breeze 
would  have  told  the  republican  Senators, 
in  the  voice  of  a  tornado,  that  they  were 
treading  on  dangerous  ground ;  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  gna^  the  Jffety  of  their  party, 
for  the  sake  of  the  national  interests  bound 
up  with  it ;  and  that  the  step  they  were  tak¬ 
ing,  trivial  and  easy  though  it  seemed,  might 
involve  momentous  disaster.  But  the  only 
winds  that  blew  in  Washington  fanned  the 
flames  of  passion  and  prejudice  and  obsti¬ 
nacy  and  infatuation ;  and  the  result  is  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  with  consequences  yet  to  be 
developed  which  no  political  prophet  can 
foretell.  _ 

Ir  life  were  a  comedy,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  of  an  incident  more  comic  than 
that  connected  with  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Willard  Saulsbnry  from  the  Senate.  Con¬ 
sistent  to  the  last,  he  dozed  stupidly  in  his 
chair  as  the  last  moments  of  his  official 
term  passed  away ;  and,  consistent  longer 
still,  he  rose  in  his  seat  in  the  Forty-second 
Congress,  of  which  he  was  no  longer  a 
membm*,  to  object  to  some  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings.  But  life  is  not  a  comedy ;  and  there 
is  nothing  sadder  in  it  than  the  freaks  of 
drunkenness,  especiallv  when  they  take 
possession  of  men  of  ability,  of  wealth  and 
education,  of  prominence  in  public  service. 
It  is  almost  as  reasonable  to  laugh  at  King 
Lear  as  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Toodles,  when  we 
lo<A  a  little  l»low  the  surface.  If  we  re¬ 
joice  over  the  departure  of  Mr.  Sanlsburv 
and  Mr.  Yates  from  the  Senate,  it  is  with 
sadness,  thinking  what  two  such  men  might 
have  b^n  to  the  nation,  to  their  parties,  to 
their  families,  to  themselves,  instead  of  the 
warnings  they  have  become  by  a  single 
weakness. 


PERSONALS. 


—  Mr.  H.  L.  Bateman  has  taken  the  London 
Lyceam  for  five  years  from  next  September. 

—  Boucicanlt,  the  dramatist,  and  Tom  Hood, 
the  editor  of  Fun,  are  the  executors  of  the  late 
T.  W.  Robertson. 

—  Mr.  A.  M.  Griswold,  known  as  the  "  Fat 
Contribntor  ”  to  The  Cincinnati  Times,  talks 
of  making  New  York  his  permanent  home. 

—  Baron  Liebig  in  his  sixty-eighth  year  has 
resumed  his  lectures  on  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versi^  of  Munich.  His  mastery  of  science  has 
realizM  to  him  a  comfortable  fortune. 

—  Rev.  H.  P.  Knsick,  a  native  of  Maine  and 
ST^nate  of  Colby  University,  is  described  as 
Being  six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  in  height, 
unmarried,  and  without  a  pulpit. 

—  MM.  Erckmann  Chatrian,  the  celebrated 
French  novelists,  have  been  elected  respectively 
for  the  Meurthe  and  the  Bas-Rhin,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  their  pens  have  illustrated. 

—  Mrs.  Mary  Munson,  who  received  her  di 
ploma  at  the  St.  Louis  Homoeopathic  Hospital 
recentlv  is  the  first  feminine  graanate  of  a  medi¬ 
cal  college  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

—  A  Liverpool  journal  is  authority  for  the 
story  that  a  wealthy  Englishman,  Thomas  Dut¬ 
ton,  recently  decea^,  left  £  2,000  in  his  will  to 
the  family  of  the  late  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

—  Motley  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular 
American  who  has  ever  been  in  Holland.  All 
classes  of  people  delight  to  honor  him  because 
of  the  eloquence  and  justice  of  his  “  Dutch  Re¬ 
public.” 

—  Judge  Robertson,  at  whose  death-bed  Miss 
Cary  was  induced  to  sing  a  pathelic  negro  bal¬ 
lad  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  concluded  that  he  will 
get  well  after  all,  and  is  now  improving  rapidly 
in  health. 

—  The  wife  of  the  Hon.  Ben.  Wade  has  fallen 
heir,  or  heiress,  to  a  large  estate  left  her  by  her 
brother  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  recently  deceased.  Mrs.  Wade  is  his 
only  living  relative. 

—  Mr.  B.  P.  Shillaber,  who  retired  from  the 
lecture  platform  a  few  years  ago,  much  to  the 
regret  of  every  one,  will  enter  the  lists  next 
season  with  a  pair  of  attractive  lectures  and 
possibly  a  poem  or  two. 

—  President  Grant  has  headed  a  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  fund  of  the  Congressional  Tem¬ 
perance  Society,  setting  against  his  name  the 
ngfures  $  300.  Vice-President  Colfax  and 
Speaker  Blaine  gave  $100  each. 

—  A  correspondent  writes  from  London  that 
Robert  Browning  has  never  made  more  than 
$2,000  from  all  nil  poems,  and  that  but  for  a 
private  fortune  he  would  have  fared  poorly. 
For  $  2,000  it  will  be  safe  to  read  $  20,000. 

—  Francis  Creeley,  aged  eighty,  often  said  he 
would  be  willing  to  die  when  he  had  seen  his 
vonngest  granddaughter  married.  He  attended 
her  wedding  the  ouier  evening,  near  St.  Louis, 
and,  taking  part  in  the  dance,  fell  dead  at  her 
feet. 

—  A  Topeka  graduate  of  Yale  suggests  that 
the  twenty-five  classes  which  have  graduated 
under  President  Woolsey  raise  $2,000  each  to 
endow  a  Professorship  in  his  honor,  to  be  called 
the  “  Woolsey  Professorship  of  International 
Law.” 

—  When  Miss  Evans  wrote  Adam  Bede,  be¬ 
ing  then  only  partially  known  to  fame,  she  sold 
it  unreservedly  to  the  Blackwoods  for  some 
£  300,  but  such  was  its  success  that  her  publish¬ 
ers  afterwards  presented  her  with  a  check  for 
£  1,500. 

— John  H.  B.  Latrobe  read  a  paper  before 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society  at  its  recent 
meeting  on  “  A  Lost  Chapter  in  the  History  of 
Steamboats,”  in  which  he  sought  to  show  that 
Robert  Fulton  was  not  the  inventor  of  the 
steamboat. 

—  Frederick  Pisani,  formerly  first  dragoman 
to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  died 
in  that  city  a  short  time  since.  He  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Oriental  scholar,  and  had  devoted 
many  years  of  his  life  to  the  preparation  of  a 
Turkish  dictionary. 

—  The  Princess  Dora  DTstria,  who  has  per- 
manentlv  taken  up  her  residence  in  Florence, 
has  jnst  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Academy  Pico  della  Mirandola.  The  Princess 
is  engag^  in  preparing  an  important  work  on 
the  popular  songs  of  Turkey. 

—  A  paper  in  Portland,  Me.,  says  Walter 
Brown,  who  won  his  most  distinguished  honors 
as  an  oarsman  while  a  resident  there,  was  a 
warm-hearted,  generous,  impulsive  man,  who, 
being  moved,  mi^ht  pitch  an  enemy  into  the 
river,  but  would  jnmp  in  and  rescue  him. 

—  Here  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Richard  Wallace, 
son  and  heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  during 
the  late  siege  at  Paris  :  At  the  expense  of  £  12,- 
000  he  has  established  an  ambnlance ;  he  has 
paid  down  £  2,000  for  the  behoof  of  the  victims 
of  the  bombardment ;  he  has  set  np  a  hospital 
at  his  own  expense ;  and  another  hospital  for 
thirty  patients  he  has  established  in  nis  own 
house.  The  grateful  people  call  him  the  Pea¬ 
body  of  Paris.  The  first  letter  that  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  opened  on  the  resumption  of  postal  com¬ 
munications  was  a  begging  letter,  asking  for 
£  50.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  he  has  done 
more  in  the  way  of  charity  in  six  months  than 
his  father  and  grandfather  in  sixty  years. 
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A  TERRIBLE  TEMmiTON. 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


By  CHARLES  READE, 

AOTBoa  or  ‘-rorL  plat,”  “oairriTH  oAont,”  “nrr 
Toi’KiaLr  la  uia  flacb.” 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH 

(Continued.) 

SIR  CHARLES  was  behind  his  time  in 
Mayfair ;  but  the  lawyer  and  his  clerk 
had  not  arrived,  and  Miss  Somerset  was  not 
visible. 

She  appeared,  however,  at  last,  in  a  su¬ 
perb  silk  dress,  the  broad  lustre  of  which 
would  have  been  beautiful,  only  the  effect 
was  broken  and  frittered  away  bv  six  rows 
of  gimp  and  fringe.  But  why  blame  her? 
This  is  a  blunder  in  art  as  universal  as  it  is 
amazing,  when  one  considers  the  amount  of 
^parent  thought  her  sex  devotes  to  dress. 
They  might  just  as  well  score  a  fair  plot  of 
velvet  turf  with  rows  of  box,  or  tattoo  a 
blooming  and  downy  cheek. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  like  a  man,  and 
talkeil  to  Sir  Charles  on  indifferent  topics 
till  Mr.  Oldfield  arrived.  She  then  retired 
into  the  background,  and  left  the  gentlemen 
to  discuss  the  deed.  When  appealed  to, 
she  evaded  direct  replies,  and  put  on  Ian- 1 
guid  and  imperial  indifference. 

When  she  signei),  it  was  with  the 
air  of  some  princess  bestowing  a 
favor  upon  solicitation. 

But  we  business  concluded,  she 
thawed  all  in  a  moment,  ami  in¬ 
vited  the  gentlemen  to  luncheon, 
with  charming  cordiality.  Indeed 
her  genuine  bonhomte  after  her 
affected  indifference  was  rather 
comic.  Everybody  was  content. 
Champagne  flowed.  The  lady, 
with  her  good  motlier^wit,  kept 
conversation  going,  till  the  lawyer 
was  nearly  missing  his  next  ap¬ 
pointment.  He  hurried  away;  and 
Sir  Charles  only  lingered,  out  of 
good  breeding,  to  bid  Miss  Somer¬ 
set  good  by.  In  the  course  of 
leave-taking,  he  said  he  was  sorry 
he  left  her  with  people  about  her 
of  whom  be  had  a  bad  opinion. 

Those  women  have  no  more  feel¬ 
ing  tor  you  than  stones.  When 
you  lay  in  convulsions,  your  house¬ 
keeper  looked  on  as  philosophi¬ 
cally  as  if  you  had  been  two  kittens 
at  play, — you  and  Polly.” 

“  1  saw  her.” 

“  Indeed  I  you  appeared  hardly 
in  a  condition  to  bee  anything.” 

“  I  did,  though,  and  heard  the  old 
wretch  tell  the  young  monkey  to 
water  my  lilac  dress.  That  was 
to  get  it  for  her  Polly.  She  knew 
I ’d  never  wear  it  afterwards.” 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  turn  her 
off?” 

“  Who ’d  take  such  a  useless  old 
hag,  if  I  did  ?  ” 

“  You  carry  a  charity  a  long  way.” 

“  I  carry  everything.  What ’s  the  use 
doing  things  by  halves,  good  or  bad  ?  ” 

“  Well,  but  that  Polly  I  She  is  young 
enough  to  get  her  living  elsewhere ;  and 
she  is  extremely  disrespectful  to  you.” 

«•  That  she  is.  If  I  was  n’t  a  lady,  I ’d 
have  given  her  a  good  hiding,  this  very  day, 
for  her  cheek.” 

“  Then  why  not  turn  her  off  this  very 
day,  for  her  check  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  ’ll  tell  you,  since  you  and  I  are 
parted  forever.  No,  I  don’t  like.” 

“  O,  come  I  no  secrets  between  friends.” 

“  Well,  then,  the  old  hag  is  —  my  mother.” 
“What?” 

“  And  the  young  jade  —  is  my  sister.” 

“  Good  heavens  1  ” 

"  And  the  page  —  is  my  little  brother.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  ” 

“  What,  you  are  not  angry  I  ” 

“  Angry  r  no  I  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  ” 

**  See  what  a  hornet’s  nest  yon  have  es¬ 
caped  from.  My  dear  friend,  those  two 
women  rob  me  through  thick  and  thin. 
They  steal  mv  handkerchiefs  and  my  gloves, 
and  my  very  linen.  They  drink  my  wine,  like 
fishes.  They ’d  take  the  hair  off  my  head,  if 
it  was  n’t  fast  by  the  roots  —  for  a  wonder.” 

“  Why  not  give  them  a  ten-pound  note, 
and  send  them  home  ?  ” 

“  They ’d  pocket  the  note,  and  blacken 
me  in  our  village.  That  was  why  I  had 
them  up  here.  First  time  I  went  home, 
after  running  about  with  that  little  scamp, 
Vandeleur,  —  do  you  know  him  ?  ” 

**  1  have  not  the  honor.” 


"  Then  your  luck  beats  mine.  One  thing, 
he  is  going  to  the  dogs  as  fast  as  he  can. 
Some  (h^  ne  ’ll  come  bemng  to  me  for  a 
fiver.  You  mark  my  words  now.” 

“  Well,  but  you  were  saying  —  ” 

“  Yes,  I  went  off  about  Van.  Polly  «iys 
I ’ve  a  mind  like  running  water.  Well, 
then,  when  I  went  homo  the  first  time  — 
after  Van,  mother  and  Polly  raised  a  virtu¬ 
ous  howl.  <A11  right,’  said  I,  —  for  of 
course  I  know  how  much  virtue  there  is  un¬ 
der  their  skins.  Virtue  of  the  lower  orders  t 
Tell  that  to  gentlefolks  that  don’t  know 
them.  I  do.  I ’ve  been  one  of  ’em  —  ‘  I 
know  all  about  that,’  says  I.  ‘  You  want  to 
share  the  plunder,  that  Is  the  sense  of  yonr 
virtuous  cry.’  So  I  had  ’em  up  here ;  and 
then  there  was  no  more  virtuous  howling, 
but  a  deal  of  virtuous  thieving,  and  modest 
drinking,  and  pure-minded  selling  of  my 
street-door  to  the  highest  male  bidder.  And 
they  will  corrupt  the  boy ;  and  if  they  do, 
I  ’ll  cut  their  black  hearts  out  with  my  rid¬ 
ing-whip.  But  I  suppose  I  must  keep  them 
on ;  they  are  my  own  flesh  and  bloM,  and 
if  I  was  to  be  ill  and  dying,  they ’d  do  all 
they  knew  to  keep  me  alive,  —  for  their  own 
sakes.  I ’m  their  milch  cow,  —  these  coun¬ 
try  innocents.” 

Sir  Charles  groaned  aloud,  and  said,  “  My 
poor  girl,  you  deserve  a  better  fate  than 
this.  Many  some  honest  fellow,  and  cut 
the  whole  thing.” 

“  I  ’ll  see  aMut  it.  You  try  it  first,  and 
let  us  see  how  you  like  it.” 


“No;  what  letter?” 

“He  has  been  after  yon,  sir;  and  when 
he  came  back,  he  sent  Roger  off  to  your 
bouse  with  a  letter.” 

A  cold  chill  be^an  to  run  down  Sir 
Charles  Bassett.  He  hailed  a  passing  han¬ 
som,  and  drove  to  his  own  house,  to  get  the 
Admiral’s  letter ;  and,  as  he  went,  he  asked 
himself,  with  chill  misgivings,  what  on  earth  ' 
had  happened.  j 

What  had  happened  shall  be  told  the  ; 
reader  precisely,  out  Iniefly.  ; 

In  the  first  place,  Bella  had  opened  the 
anonymous  letter,  and  read  its  contents,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

There  are  people  who  pretend  to  d^ise 
anonymous  letters.  Pure  delusion  I  Tney 
know  they  ought  to,  and  so  fancy  they  do ; 
but  they  don’t.  'The  absence  of  a  signature 
gives  weight,  if  the  letter  is  ably  written, 
and  seems  true. 

As  for  poor  Bella  Bruce,  a  dove’s  bosom 
is  no  more  fit  to  rebuff  a  poisoned  arrow 
than  she  was  to  combat  that  foulest  and  j 
direst  of  all  a  miscreant’s  weapons,  an  anony-  ! 
mous  letter.  She,  in  her  goodness  and  in¬ 
nocence,  never  dreamed  that  any  person  she 
did  not  know  could  possibly  tell  a  lie  to 
wound  her.  The  letter  fell  on  her  like  a 
cruel  revelation  from  heaven. 

The  blow  was  so  savage  that,  at  first,  it 
stunned  her. 

She  sat  pale  and  stupefied ;  but,  beneath 
the  stupor,  were  the  rising  throbs  of  coming 
awnies. 


WHY,  there’s  no  bionaturrI  the  writer  is  a  coward,  and  perhaps  a  liar.' 


And  so  they  parted  ^yly. 

In  the  hall  Polly  mtercepted  him,  all 
smiles.  He  looked  at  her,  smiled  in  his 
sleeve,  and  gave  her  a  handsome  present. 

“  If  you  plesMe,  sir,”  said  she,  “  an  old 
gentleman  called  for  you.” 

“When?” 

“About  an  hour  ago.  Leastways  he 
asked  if  Sir  Charles  Kissett  was  there.  I 
said  yes,  but  you  would  n’t  see  no  one.” 

“  Who  could  it  be  ?  Why,  surely  you 
never  told  anybody  I  was  to  be  here  to¬ 
day?” 

“  La,  no,  sir  I  how  could  I  ?  ”  sud  Polly, 
with  a  face  of  brass. 

Sir  Charles  thought  this  very  odd,  and 
felt  even  a  little  uneasy  about  it.  All  the 
way  to  Portman  Square  he  puzzled  over  it ; 
ana  at  last  he  was  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  Miss  Somerset  had  been  weak  enough 
to  tell  some  person,  male  or  female,  of  the 
coming  interview,  and  so  somebody  had 
called  there,  —  doubtless  to  ask  him  a  favor. 

At  five  o’clock  he  reached  Portman 
Square,  and  was  about  to  enter,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  the  footman  stopped  him.  “  I 
beg  pardon.  Sir  Charles,”  siud  the  man, 
lodting  pale  and  agitat^;  “but  I  have 
strict  orders.  My  young  lady  b  very  ill.” 

“  Ill  1  Let  me  TO  to  hw  thu  instant.” 

“I  daren’t,  Sr  Charles,  I  dare  n’t.  I 
know  you  are  a^ntleman ;  pray  don’t  lose 
me  my  place.  You  would  never  get  to  see 
her.  We  none  of  us  know  the  i^hts,  but 
there ’s  something  up.  Sorry  to  say  it^  Sir 
Charles,  but  we  nave  strict  orders  not  to 
admit  yon.  Have  n’t  yon  got  the  Admiral’s 
letter,  air?” 


After  that  horrible  stupor,  her  anguish 
grew  and  grew,  till  it  found  vent  in  a  mis¬ 
erable  cry,  rising,  and  rising,  and  rising,  in 


amma  I  mamma  I  mamma  I  ” 

Yes;  her  mother  had  been  dead  these 
three  years,  and  her  father  sat  in  the  next 
room,  yet,  in  her  anguish,  she  cried  to  her 
mother,  —  a  cry,  the  which  if  your  mother 
had  hemd,  she  would  have  expected  Bella’s 
to  come  to  her,  even  from  the  grave. 

Admiral  Bruce  heard  this  fearful  ciy,  — 
the  livi’ig  calling  on  the  dead,  — and  burst 
throug,.  the  folding-doors  in  a  moment, 
white  as  a  ghost 

He  found  his  daughter  writhing  on  the 
sofa,  ghastly  and  grinding  in  her  hand  the 
cursed  paper  that  bad  poisoned  her  young 
life. 

“  My  child  I  my  child  I  ” 

“  O  papa  1  see  I  see  I  ”  And  she  tried  to 
open  the  letter  for  him,  but  her  hands  trem¬ 
bled  so,  she  could  not 

He  kneeled  down  by  her  side,  the  stout 
old  warrior,  and  read  the  letter,  while  she 
clung  to  him  moaning  now,  and  quivering 
all  over  from  head  to  foot 
“  Why,  there’s  no  signature  I  The  writer 
is  a  coward,  and  perhaps  a  liar.  Stop  1  he 
offers  a  test  I  ’ll  put  nim  to  it  this  min¬ 
ute.” 

He  laid  the  moaning  girl  on  the  sofa,  or¬ 
dered  his  servants  to  admt  nobody  into  the 
house,  and  drove  at  once  to  Mayfair. 

He  called  at  Miss  Somerset’s  house,  saw 
Polly,  and  questioned  her. 

Re  drove  home  again,  and  came  into  the 
dnwing-room,  looking  as  he  bad  been  seen 


to  look  when  fighting  hb  ship;  but  his 
dau^ter  had  never  seen  him  so.  “My 
girl,  ’  said  he,  solemnly,  “  there ’s  nothing 
for  you  to  do  but  to  be  brave,  and  hide  your 
grief  as  well  as  you  can ;  for  the  man  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  your  love.  That  coward  spoke 
the  truth.  He  u  there  at  thb  moment.” 

“O  papal  papal  let  me  die.  The 
world  u  too  wicked  for  me.  Let  me  die  I  ” 

“  Die  for  an  unworthy  object  ?  For 
shame  I  Go  to  your  own  room,  mv  girl, 
and  pray  to  your  God  to  help  you,  since  your 
mother  has  left  us.  O,  how  I  miss  her  now  I 
Go  and  pray,  and  let  no  one  else  know  what 
we  suffer.  Be  your  father’s  daughter.  Fight 
and  piay.” 

Poor  ^lla  had  no  lon^r  to  complain  that 
she  was  not  commandeiL  She  kissed  him, 
and  burst  into  a  great  passion  of  weeping ; 
but  he  led  her  to  the  door,  and  she  tottered 
to  her  own  room,  a  blight^  girl. 

The  sight  of  her  was  harrowing.  Under 
its  influence,  the  Admiral  dasheil  off  a  letter 
to  Sir  Charles,  calling  him  a  villain,  and  in¬ 
viting  him  to  go  to  France  and  let  an  in¬ 
dignant  father  write  scoundrel  on  his  car¬ 
cass. 

But,  when  he  bad  written  this,  his  good 
sense  and  dignity  prevailed  over  his  fmy; 
he  burnt  the  letter,  and  wrote  another. 
This  he  sent  by  hand  to  Sir  Charles’s  house, 
and  ordered  his  servants  —  but  that  the 
reader  knows. 

Sir  Charles  found  the  Admiral’s  letter  in 
his  letter-rack.  It  ran  thus :  — 

“  Sib,  —  We  hive  learned  t/onr  con¬ 
nection  with  a  Uidji  named  Somerset,  and 
Jhave  aacertainea  that  non  went  from  my 
daughter  to  her  house  this  eery  luty. 

"Mitt  Bruce  and  myseljf  withdraw 
from  all  connection  with  you,  and  I  must 
requetl  you  to  attempt  no  cornmumetaion 
with  her,  of  anu  kind.  Such  an  attempt 
would  be  an  additional  intuit, 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
"Joun  Ubqhart  Brcck.” 

At  first,  Sir  Charles  Bassett  was 
stunned  by  this  blow.  Then  his 
mind  resisted  the  Admiral’s  sever¬ 
ity,  and  he  was  indignant  at  being 
dismissed  for  so  common  an  offence. 
This  gave  way  to  deep  grief  and 
shame  at  the  thoi^ht  oi  Bella  and 
her  lost  esteem.  But  soon  all  other 
feelings  merged  for  a  time  in  fiiry 
at  the  heartless  traitor  who  had 
destroyed  his  hapmness,  and  had 
dashed  the  cup  of  innocent  love 
from  his  very  lips.  Boiling  over 
with  mortification  and  rage,  he 
drove  at  once  to  that  traitor’s 
house.  Polly  opened  the  door ;  he 
rushed  past,  and  burst  into  the 
dining-room,  breathless  and  white 
with  passion. 

He  found  Miss  Somerset  study¬ 
ing  the  deed,  by  which  he  had  made 
her  independent  for  life.  She 
started  at  his  strange  appearance, 
and  instinctively  put  Iwth  hands 
flat  upon  the  de^. 

“  You  vile  wretch  1  ”  cried  Sir 
Charles.  “  You  heartless  monster  I 
Enjoy  yonr  work.”  And  he  flung 
her  the  Admiral’s  letter.  But  he  did  not 
wait  while  she  read  it ;  he  heaped  reproach¬ 
es  on  her ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
she  did  not  reply  in  kind. 

“  Are  you  mad  ?  ”  she  faltered.  “  What 
have  I  done  ?  ” 

“  Yon  have  told  Admiral  Bruce.” 

“  That ’s  false.” 

“  You  told  him  I  was  to  be  here  to-day.” 

“  Charles,  I  never  did.  Believe  me.” 

“  You  did.  Nobody  knew  it  but  you ;  he 
was  here  to-day,  at  the  very  hour.” 

“  May  I  never  Mt  up  alive  off  this  chair, 
if  I  told  a  soul.  Yes,  our  Polly.  I  ’ll  ring 
for  her.” 

“  No,  you  will  not.  She  is  your  sister. 
Do  you  think  I  ’ll  take  the  word  of  such 
reptiles,  against  the  plain  fact?  Yon  have 
parted  my  love  and  me,  —  parted  ns  on  the 
very  day  I  had  made  you  independent  for 
life.  An  innocent  love  was  waiting  to  bless 
me,  and  an  honest  love  was  in  your  power, 
thanks  to  me,  your  kind  forriving  friend 
and  benefactor.  I  have  heaped  kin&ess  on 
you  from  the  first  moment  I  nad  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  know  yon.  1  connived  at  your  infi¬ 
delities  —  ” 

“  Charles  I  Don’t  say  that.  I  never 
was.” 

“  I  indulged  your  most  expensive  whims ; 
and,  instead  of  leaving  you  with  a  curse,  as 
all  die  rest  did  that  ever  knew  you,  and  as 
you  deserve,  I  bought  your  consent  to  lead 
a  respectable  life  and  be  blessed  with  a  vir¬ 
tuous  love.  You  took  the  bribe,  but  robbed 
me  of  the  blessing,  —  viper  I  Yon  have  de¬ 
stroyed  me,  body  and  soul,  —  monster  I  per- 
baps  blighted  her  happiness  as  well;  yoq 
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she-deyils  hate  an  angel,  worse  than  HeaTen 
hates  you.  But  you  shall  suffer  with  us; 
not  yonr  heart  for  you  hare  none,  but  your 
pocket  You  hare  broken  faith  with  me, 
and  sent  all  my  happiness  to  hell ;  I  ’ll  send 
your  deed  to  heU,  after  it  I  ”  With  this,  he 
flung  himsetf  upon  the  deed,  and  was  going 
to  throw  it  into  the  fire.  Now,  up  to  that 
moment  she  had  been  overpowered  by  this 
man’s  fury,  whom  she  had  never  seen  the 
least  angry  befiire ;  but  when  he  laid  hands 
on  her  property,  it  acted  like  an  electric 
shock.  **Not  no!”  she  screamed,  and 
sprang  at  him  like  a  wild-cat. 

Then  ensued  a  violent  and  unseemly 
struggle,  all  about  the  room ;  chairs  were 
upset,  and  vases  broken  to  pieces ;  and  the 
man  and  woman  dragged  each  other  to  and 
fix),  one  fighting  former  property,  as  if  it 
was  her  life,  and  the  other  for  revenge. 

Sir  Charles,  excited  by  furv,  was  stronger 
than  himself,  and  at  last  shook  off  one  of  her 
hands,  for  a  moment,  and  threw  the  deed 
into  tl^  fire.  She  tried  to  break  from  him 
and  save  it,  but  he  held  her  like  iron. 

Yet  not  for  long.  Whilst  he  was  holding 
her  back,  and  ue  straining  every  nerve 
to  get  to  the  fire,  he  begw  to  show  sudden 
symptoms  of  distress.  Ue  gasped  loudly, 
and  cried,  Oh  I  oh  1  1’  m  choking  I  ”  and 
then  his  clutch  relaxed.  She  tore  herself 
from  it,  and,  plunging  forward,  rescued  the 
smoking  parchment. 

At  that  moment  she  heard  a  great  stag¬ 
ger  behind  her,  and  a  pitiful  moan;  and 
Sir  Charles  fell  heavily,  striking  his  head 
against  the  edge  of  the  sofiu  She  looked 
round  as  she  knelt,  and  saw  him,  black  in 
the  face,  rolling  his  eyeballs  fearfully,  while 
his  teeth  gnashed  awfully,  and  a  little  jet  of 
foam  flew  through  his  lips. 

Then  she  shneked  with  terror,  and  the 
blackened  deed  fell  from  her  hands :  at  this 
moment  Polly  rushed  into  the  room.  She 
saw  the  fearful  sight  and  echoed  her  sister’s 
scream.  But  the^  were  neither  of  them 
women  to  lose  their  heads,  and  beat  tbe  air 
with  their  hands.  They  got  to  him,  and 
both  of  them  fought  hard  with  the  uncon¬ 
scious  sufferer,  whose  body  in  a  firesh  con¬ 
vulsion,  now  funded  away  from  the  sofa, 
and  bade  fair  to  batter  itself  against  the 
ground. 

Hey  did  all  they  could  to  hold  him  with 
one  arm  apiece,  and  to  release  his  swelling 
throat  with  the  other.  Their  nimble  fingers 
whipped  off  his  necktie  in  a  moment ;  but 
the  distended  windpipe  pressed  so  against 
the  shirt-button,  they  could  not  undo  it :  then 
they  seized  the  collar,  and,  pulling  against 
each  other,  wrenched  the  shirt  open  so  pow¬ 
erfully  that  the  button  flew  into  tbe  air,  and 
tinkled  against  a  mirror  a  long  way  off. 

A  few  more  struggles,  somewhat  less  vio¬ 
lent,  and  then  the  nu^  from  purple  began 
to  whiten ;  the  eyeballs  fixed ;  tne  pulse  went 
down ;  the  man  lay  still. 

“  O  my  God  I  ”  cried  Khoda  Somerset. 
**  He  is  dying  I  To  the  nearest  doctor  1 
There ’s  one  three  doors  off.  No  bonnet  I 
It ’s  life  and  death  this  moment.  Fly  I " 

Polly  obeyed ;  and  Dr.  Andrews  was  act¬ 
ually  in  the  room  within  five  minntea 

He  looked  grave,  and  kneeled  down  by 
the  patient,  and  felt  his  pulse  anxiously. 

Miss  Somerset  sat  down,  and  being  from 
the  country,  thon^  she  did  not  look  it,  be¬ 
gan  to  weep  bitterly,  and  rock  herself  in 
rustic  fashion. 

The  doctor  questioned  her  kindly  and  she 
told  him,  between  her  sobs,  how  Sir  Charles 
had  been  taken. 

The  doctor,  however,  instead  of  being 
alarmed,  bv  ^ose  frightful  symptoms  she 
had  related,  faxA  a  more  cheerful  view  di¬ 
rectly.  Then  do  not  alarm  yourself  un¬ 
necessarily,”  he  said.  “  It  was  only  an  ep¬ 
ileptic  fit.” 

“  Only  I  ”  sobbed  Miss  Somerset.  “  O,  if 
you  had  seen  him  I  And  he  lies  like  death.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Dr.  Andrews :  ^  a  severe  epi¬ 
leptic  fit  is  really  a  terrible  thing  to  look  at ; 
but  it  is  not  dangerous  in  proportion.  Is  he 
used  to  have  them  ?  ” 

“  O  no,  doctor, — never  had  one  before.” 

Here  she  was  mistaken,  I  think. 

"  You  mxist  keep  him  quiet;  and  give  him 
a  moderate  stimulant  as  soon  as  he  can 
swallow  comfortably ;  the  quietest  room  in 
the  house;  and  don’t  let  him  be  hungry 
night  or  day.  Have  food  by  his  bedside ; 
and  watch  1^  Cor  a  day  or  two.  I  ’ll  come 
again  this  evening.” 

The  doctor  went  to  his  dinner,  —  tranquil. 

Not  so  those  he  left.  Miss  Somerset  re¬ 
signed  her  own  luxurious  bedroom,  and 
the  patient  laid,  just  as  he  was,  upon  her 
bed.  She  sent  the  page  out  to  her  groom, 
and  ordered  two  loads  of  straw  to  be  laid 
before  the  dom:;  and  she  watched  by  tbe 
sufferer,  with  brandy  and  water  by  her  side. 

Sir  Charies  now  might  have  seemed  to  be 


in  a  peaceful  slumber,  but  for  his  eyes. 
They  were  open,  and  riiowed  more  white, 
and  less  pupil,  than  usual. 

However,  in  time  he  began  to  sigh  and 
move,  and  even  mutter;  and,  gr^uallv, 
some  little  color  came  back  to  his  pale 
cheeks. 

Then  Miss  Somerset  had  the  good  sense 
to  draw  back  out  of  his  sight,  and  mrder 
Polly  to  take  her  place  by  his  side.  Pollv 
did  so,  and,  some  time  afterwards,  at  a  frew 
order,  put  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  to  his 
lips,  which  were  still  pale  and  even  bluish. 

He  doctor  returned  and  brought  his  as¬ 
sistant  They  put  the  patient  to  bed. 

His  life  is  m  no  danmr,”  said  he.  “  I 
wish  I  was  as  sure  about  his  reason.” 

At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as  Polly 
was  snoring  by  the  patient’s  bedside,  a 
hand  was  laid  on  her  shoulder.  It  was 
Bhoda. 

“  Go  to  bed,  Polly ;  you  are  no  use  here.” 

“  You ’d  be  sleepy,  if  you  worked  as  hard 
as  I  do.” 

“  Very  likely,”  said  Rhoda,  with  a  gentle¬ 
ness  that  struck  Polly  as  veiy*  singular. 
“  Good  night” 

Rhoda  spent  the  night  watching,  and 
thinking  ha^er  than  she  had  ever  ^ught 
before. 

Next  morning,  early,  Polly  came  into  the 
sick-room.  Here  sat  her  sister  watching 
the  patient  out  of  s^ht. 

“La,  Rhoda  1  Have  you  sat  there  all 
night  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Don’t  speak  so  loud.  Come  here. 
You ’ve  set  yonr  heart  on  this  lilac  sUk.  '  I 
’ll  give  it  you  for  your  black  merino.” 

“  Not  you,  my  lady ;  you  are  not  so  fond 
of  mereeny,  nor  of  me  neither.” 

“I’m  not  a  liar, like  you,” said  the  other, 
becoming  herself  for  a  moment  “  and  what 
I  sa^,  I  ’ll  do.  You  put  out  your  merino  for 
me  m  the  dressing-room.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Polly,  joyfully. 

“  And  bring  me  two  buckets  of  water,  in¬ 
stead  of  one.  1  have  never  closed  my  eyes.” 

“  Poor  soul  I  and  now  you  be  going  to 
sluice  yourself  all  the  same.  Whatever  you 
can  see  in  ccdd  water,  to  run  after  it  so,  I 
can’t  think.  If  I  was  to  flood  myself,  like 
vou,  it  would  soon  float  me  to  my  long 
home.” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  You  nevtr  gave  it 
a  trial.  Come,  no  more  chat  Give  me  my 
bath ;  and  then  ^u  may  wash  yourself  in  a 
tea-cup  if  you  like,  —  only  don't  wash  my 
spoons  in  the  same  water,  for  mereyU 
take!” 

Hus  affectionately  stimulated  in  her  du¬ 
ties,  Polly  brought  cold  water  galore,  and 
laid  out  ner  new  merino  dress.  In  this 
sober  suit  plain  linen  collar  and  cuffs, 
the  Somerset  dressed  herself,  and  resumed 
her  watching  by  the  bedside.  She  kept 
more  than  ever  out  sight  fbe  patient 
was  beginning  to  mutter  incohereotly>  yet 
in  a  way  that  showed  his  clouded  fac^ties 
were  dwelling  on  the  calamity  that  had  be¬ 
fallen  him. 

About  noon  the  bell  was  rung  sharply, 
and,  on  Polly  entering,  Rhoda  caUed  her  to 
the  window  and  showed  her  two  female  fig¬ 
ures  plodding  down  the  street  “Look,” 
said  she.  “Hose  are  the  only  women  I 
envy.  Sisters  of  charity.  Run  you  after 
them,  and  take  a  good  look  at  those  beastly 
uglv  caps;  then  come  and  tell  me  how  to 
n^e  one.” 

“  Here ’s  a  go  t  ”  said  PoUy ;  but  executed 
the  commission  promptly. 

It  needed  no  fashionable  milliner  to  turn 
a  yard  of  linen  into  one  of  those  i»ly  caps, 
which  are  beautiful  banners  of  Christian 
charity  and  womanly  tenderness  to  the  sick 
and  suffering.  He  monster  cap  was  made 
in  an  hour,  and  Miss  Somerset  put  it  on, 
and  a  thick  veil,  and  then  she  no  longer 
thought  it  necessary  to  sit  out  of  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  sight. 

He  consequence  was  that,  in  the  middle 
of  his  ramblings,  he  broke  off,  and  looked  at 
her.  He  sister  puzzled  him.  At  last  he 
called  to  her  in  French. 

She  made  no  repipr. 

“  Je  Buis  a  ndpital,  n’est-ce  pas,  bonne 
s«ur  ?” 

“  I  am  English,”  said  she,  softly. 


ON  PITZ  LANGUARD. 

I  STOOD  on  the  top  of  Pit*  Lahguard, 

And  heard  throe  voices  whispering  low, 
Where  the  Alpine  birds  in  their  cireling  ward 
Made  swift  dark  shadows  upon  the  snow. 

FiasT  Toica. 

I  loved  a  girl  with  truth  and  pain. 

She  loved  me  not.  When  she  said  “  Good 
by!" 

She  gave  me  a  kiss  to  stay  and  stain 
My  broken  life  to  a  rosy  dye. 

SXCOITD  VOICE. 

I  loved  a  woman  with  love  well  tried. 

And  I  swear  I  believe  she  loves  me  still. 

But  it  was  not  I  who  stood  by  her  side 

When  she  answered  the  priest,  and  said  “  I 
wi’tf.” 

TUIKD  VOICE. 

I  loved  two  girls,  one  fond,  one  shv, 

And  I  never  divined  wliich  one  loved  me : 
One  wedded,  and  now,  though  I  can’t  tell  why. 
Of  the  four  in  the  story  1  count  but  three. 

The  three  weird  voices  whispered  low 
Where  the  eagles  swept  in  their  circling  ward; 
But  only  one  shadow  scarred  the  snow 
As  I  clambered  down  from  Pit*  Languard. 


In  tbe  course  of  the  present  war  the 
French  have  often  called  their  enemy  by 
the  names  of  Goth  and  barbarian,  and  by¬ 
standers  have  been  so  far  moved  as  flrom 
time  to  time  to  agree  with  them.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  a  famous  Professor  of  Ber¬ 
lin  to  fix  this  title  upon  his  countrymen  as 
a  compliment,  and  by  way  of  strict  histori¬ 
cal  parallel  made  in  cool  blood.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  lecture  on  the  Roman  catacombs 
held  on  the  ISth  of  January  last,  the  his¬ 
torian  Heodor  Mommsen  described  the 
siege  of  Rome  bv  the  Gothic  invaders,  turn¬ 
ing  it,  in  the  following  manner,  into  a  figure 
of  another  siege :  “  He  Roman  knows 
nothing  of  what  is  outside  his  city  walls, 
and  despises  it;  for  strangers,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  most  ready  courtesy,  he  has  at 
bottom  nothing  but  a  contempt. . . .  He 
inroad  of  Alaric  and  his  Goths  had  been 
wantonly  brought  upon  themselves. . . . 
Despite  the  promgious  circumference  of  the 
walis,  all  the  twelve  gates  were  beset; 
traflic  was  closed  upon  the  Tiber,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  famine  commenced,  they  began  to 
portion  out  the  bread  per  head,  then  to  dis¬ 
tribute  half-rations,  and  at  last  one  third 
rations  only,  as  the  necessity  gradually  be¬ 
came  more  terrible.  Pestilence  and  con¬ 
tagion  began  their  fearful  work  in  the 
invested  space;  it  became  impossible  so 
much  as  to  bury  the  dead,  for  the  cemeteries 
were  all  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy. 
He  besieged  threatened  a  sortie  en  masse  ; 
the  Goth  laughed,  and  said,  ‘  He  thicker 
the  gruB  the  better  cuts  the  sickle.’  He 
Government  resided  far  away  in  Ravenna ; 
it  sent  bodies  of  troops  to  raise  the  siege, 
but  they  never  reached,  and  were  destroyed 
one  by  one.  He  Goth  tried  many  ways 
of  extorting  a  peace;  he  demanded  re¬ 
quisitions  in  money  and  grain,  and  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  Yenetia,  Noricum,  and  Dalmatia. 
Hey  offered  him  gold  and  silver  ‘  as  much 
as  he  would,’  but  Myond  that  he  could  gain 
nothing.  The  Emperor  Honorius  and  all 
his  oflicials  swore  they  would  never  make 
peace  with  Alaric,  but  wage  eternal  war 
against  him,  &c.”  He  literary  point  made 
is  a  good  one,  and  probably  the  historian 
was  too  much  taken  up  with  the  stiff¬ 
neckedness  of  the  Romans  to  consider  the 
merits  of  Alaric’s  enterprise. 


Tn  Berlin  Natiimal  Zeitung  thus  speaks  of 
Dr.  Russell,  the  correspondent  of  Tbe  London 
Times  :  “  B^  birth  he  is  an  Irishman,  and  com¬ 
bines  the  solid  attainment*  and  somewhat  inllen 
gravi^  of  tbe  Englishman  with  the  tnrbnlence 
and  fluency  of  tbe  Celtic  race.  He  appears  to 
be  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  He  is 
living  at  Vetsaille*  in  great  s^le,  and  keeps 
half  a  dosen  horses,  and  servants  in  proportion. 
On  certain  occasions  be  nearly  covers  himself 
with  nnmerons  decorations  which  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  at  varions  times. 


Kkxpino  Bbonze  Statues  clean.  — 
It  was  observed  in  Berlin  that  those  parts  of 
a  bronze  statue  which  were  much  handled 
by  the  public  retained  a  good  surface,  and 
this  led  to  the  conclusion  mat  fat  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  An  experiment  was 
therefore  tried  for  some  vears  with  four 
bronzes ;  one,  says  our  authority,  —  Cham¬ 
bers’s  Journal,  —  was  coated  every  day  with 
oil,  and  wiped  with  a  cloth ;  another  was 
washed  every  day  with  wafer;  the  third 
was  similarly  washed,  but  was  oiled  twice 
i^ear ;  and  the  fourth  was  left  untouched. 
He  first  looked  beautiful ;  the  third,  which, 
had  been  oiled  twice  a  year,  was  passable ; 
the  second  looked  dead ;  and  the  fourth  was 
dull  and  black.  Perhaps  public  authorities 
in  this  country  who  have  charge  of  statues 
and  other  adornments  will  profit  by  the  ex¬ 
periment  here  described. 


A  Richmond  paper  says  that  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  Southerners,  many  of  whom 
took  part  in  the  war  on  the  Rebel  side,  are  now 
residing  permanently  in  New  York,  and  adds 
that  nearly  all  of  them  are  poor. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE  LATE  T.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

WE  recently  discussed  the  merits  of  Mr.  T. 

W.  Robertson  as  a  dramatist ;  and  in  the 
present  issue  of  our  journal  we  give  a  portrait 
of  the  author  of  “ Caste ”  and  “School,”  care¬ 
fully  engraved  from  a  late  photograph.  Mr. 
Robertson’s  theatrical  proclivities  were  in  some 
sense  inherited.  He  was  in  truth  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Thespian,  for  both  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  were  lessees  of  provincial  circuits ;  he 
was  himself  an  actor,  several  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  are  now  on  the  stage,  and  one  of  the 
latter.  Miss  Madge  Robertson,  is,  as  is  well 
known,  an  artist  of  distinction.  The  subject  of 
our  portrait  was  born  in  1 829  at  Newark-upon- 
Trent,  was  educated  fpartly  at  Spalding  and 
partly  in  Holland,  and  then  took  to  the  ancestral 
business  as  naturally,  we  presume,  as  a  duck 
takes  to  water.  But,  like  another  successful 
dramatist,  who  was  for  some  time  lessee  of  the 
Globe  Theatre,  Blackfriars,  Mr.  Robertson 
achieved  no  distinction  as  an  actor.  Indeed,  he 
often  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  a 
good  performer.  For  a  long  period,  however, 
he  remained  in  connection  with  the  stage,  in¬ 
creasing  his  slender  earnings  by  translating 
French  plays,  many  of  which  were  acted  at  the 
East  End  of  London.  The  future  dramatist 
could  not  have  studied  in  a  more  practical 
school.  Yet  his  genius  was  rather  slowly  de¬ 
veloped,  for  his  first  original  piece,  brought  out 
at  the  Olympic  Theatre  on  August  28,  1851, 
and  entitled  “  A  Night’s  Adventure,”  displayed 
no  particular  merit,  and  was  withdrawn  after  a 
few  nights.  In  1860,  Mr.  Robertson  determined 
to  abandon  the  stage,  and  came  up  to  London 
to  earn  his  living  as  a  literary  man.  He  edited 
a  mining  journal,  wrote  for  the  lighter  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  furnished  dramatic  criticisms  to  a 
newspaper.  In  1861  be  wrote  a  farce  called  the 
“  Cantab,”  which  was  acted  with  some  success 
at  the  Strand  Theatre,  but  it  was  not  till  1864 
that  his  name  became  at  all  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  that  year  Mr.  Sothern  accepted  from  his 
pen  an  adaptation  of  a  French  piece  called 
“  Sullivan,”  which,  though  not  remarkably 
brilliant,  became  widely  popular  under  its  new 
title  “  David  Garrick,”  owing  to  Mr.  Sotbern’s 
admirable  impersonation  of  the  hero.  At  this 
very  time,  we  believe,  Mr.  Robertson’s  manu¬ 
script  play  entitled  “  Society  "  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  lessee  of  the  Haymarket,  but  was,  after 
some  results,  returned  to  the  author.  Probably 
the  rejection  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for 
in  the  year  following  the  piece  was  produced  at 
the  Prince  of  W ales’s  Theatre,  and  there  achieved 
a  complete  and  permanent  success.  Mr. 
Robertson  was  at  once  recognized  as  the  leading 
dramatist  of  the  day.  Thenceforward  his  for¬ 
tunes  were  united  with  those  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Compaq.  Such  admirable  performers 
as  Miss  Marie  Wilton,  Miss  Larkin,  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft,  and  Mr.  Hare,  with  their  coadjutors,  seem 
to  have  come  into  existence  purposely  for  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  ideas ;  in  short,  to 
use  a  trite  phrase,  the  playwright  and  the  actors 
suited  each  other  like  hand  and  glove,  and  each 

Cy  enhanced  tl)e  others’  reputation.  Mr. 

ertson’s  chief  triumphs  were  gained  at  tbe 
little  theatre  in  Tottenham  Street.  “  Society  ” 
was  succeeded  in  1866  by  “Ours,”  a  story  of 
the  Crimean  War;  in  1867  by  “  Caste,”  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges  Mr.  Robertson’s 
best  work  ;  in  1868  by  “  Play,”  memorable  for 
the  charming  love-scene  which  it  contained ;  in 
1869  by  “  School,”  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  series,  for  it  attained  a  run  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty-one  nights;  and  in 
1870  by  “  M.  P.,”  which  was  only  withdrawn, 
after  a  lengthened  run  last  November,  to  make 
way  for  a  revival  of  "  Ours,”  which  is  still  be¬ 
ing  performed.  We  would  invite  those  who  de¬ 
claim  about  tbe  decline  of  the  drama  to  search 
theatrical  annals,  and  discover  if  they  can  find 
a  similar  instance  of  success.  For  an  unbroken 
period  of  six  years  the  fortunes  of  a  theatre  were 
almost  entirely  supported  by  the  genius  of  a 
single  writer.  The  success,  moreover,  was  of  a 
thoroughly  intellectual  quality ;  the  services  of 
the  stage  carpenter  and  the  scene-painter  were 
here  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  reduced  to 
their  proper  level.  Besides  the  six  Tottenham 
Street  pieces,  on  which  Mr.  Robertson’s  future 
fame  will  chiefly  depend,  he  wrote  “  S^dow 
Tree  Shaft  ”  for  the  Princess’s,  “  A  Rapid 
Thaw  ”  for  the  St.  James’s,  “  For  Love  "  for 
the  Holborn,  “  Dreams  ”  for  the  Gayety,  “  The 
Nightingale  ”  for  the  Adelphi,  “  Progress  "  for 
the  Globe,  aud  "  Home  ”  (a  very  clever  adapta¬ 
tion)  for  the  Haymarket. 

Latterly,  Mr.  Robertson  had  suffered  from 
continuous  ill-health,  and  it  is  sad  to  remember 
that  the  closing  weeks  of  his  existence  must 
have  been  embittered  by  the  failure  of  his  last 
piece,  entitled  “  War,”  which  was  brought  out 
at  St.  James’s  Theatre.  Mr.  Robertson  suffered 
from  the  effect  of  his  own  exalted  reputation. 
His  audiences  were  of  a  very  different  stamp  to 
the  oidinary  miscellaneous  frequenters  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  playhouses.  They  demanded  a  high 
standard  from  the  author  of  "  Caste  ” ;  they 
were  disappointed  on  this  occasion  and  they 
freely  expressed  their  disapproval.  “War" 
was  a  pretty  piece ;  it  was  extremely  well  acted, 
and  exnibited  in  its  dialogne  much  of  the  point 
and  refinement  of  the  author’s  former  plays. 
But  there  was  no  plot  to  fix  tbe  attention  of  the 
audience,  while,  unlike  the  Crimean  strngrie, 
which  has  passed  into  tbe  realms  of  tradition, 
the  Franco-German  war  was  too  real,  too  pain¬ 
fully  fresh  for  stage  treatment.  For  once,  a 
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modern  audience,  usually  carelessly  lenient, 
proved  as  severe  as  the  critics  of  the  olden  days, 
and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  “War”  was 
withdrawn  from  the  boards  on  the  very  night 
that  the  spirit  of  its  author  was  withdrawn  from 
the  world.  Mr.  Robertson,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  Torquay,  whither  he  had  been 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  expired  peacefully, 
in  the  presence  of  his  family,  on  Friday  evening, 
February  the  5th.  His  funeral  was  attend^ 
by  a  large  concourse  of  persons  connected  with 
literature  and  the  staj^.  The  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Theatre  was  closed  on  the  night 
succeeding  the  ceremony. 

BOH.  B.  B.  WASHBUBNE. 

On  the  same  pap^e  with  the  portrait  of  Rob¬ 
ertson,  the  dramatist,  we  print  a  portrait  of  the 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washbume,  United  States  Minister 
to  France.  Elihu  B.  Washbume  was  born  at 
Livermore,  Oxford  County,  State  of  Maine,  on 
the  23d  September,  1816.  After  serving  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  the  office  of  the  Kenneb^  Jour¬ 
nal  he  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Harvard, 
and  then,  removing  to  the  West,  practised  at 
Galena,  Illinois.  He  was  elected  as  rraresenta- 
tive  of  Illinois  in  the  Thirty-third  Congress, 
and  was  re-elected  successively  for  the  six 
following  Congresses.  During  this  period  he 
has  fulfilled  several  important  functions,  serv¬ 
ing  on  several  occasions  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Commerce,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  for  investigating 
the  riots  at  Memphis.  He  is  also  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  bill  for  reviving  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-General,  which  was  conferred  on 
General  Grant.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Sumner  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
United  States,  and  held  that  office  from  the  5th 
to  the  11th  March,  1869,  when  Mr.  Hamilton 
Fish  was  appointed.  This  temporary  dignity 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  special  recognition 
of  his  political  services.  On  the  17th  March, 
1869,  he  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France.  The 
majority  of  the  foreign  embassies,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  German  armies,  retired  to  Tours, 
out  Mr.  Washbume  stuck  manfully  to  his  post, 
where  he  has  won  the  gratitude  of  unfortunate 
and  distressed  persons  of  various  nationalities. 
Those  who  have  glanced  over  the  page  of  “  ab¬ 
sent  friends”  advertisements  which  appeared 
daily  in  the  London  Times  during  the  siege, 
will  observe  how  often  the  aid  of  the  American 
Ambassador  is  invoked  by  foreigners. 

A  GREAT  onir. 

England  is  just  now  felicitating  herself  upon 
the  possession  of  a  great  gun, — not  a  literary 
or  an  artistic  gun,  but  a  piece  of  very  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery.  At  the  Paris  “Exposition”  of  1867, 
Herr  Krapp,  of  Essen,  exhibited  a  steel  breech¬ 
loader,  weighing  fifty  tons,  but  we  believe  it  was 
only  for  show,  for,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
imposing  monster  never  fired  a  shot.  Not  so 
the35-ton  “  Woolwich  ”  muzzle-loader,  of  which 
we  give  an  engraving  on  page  288.  Our  picture 
shows  the  gun  while  under  trial  at  the  proof- 
butt  in  the  Royal  arsenal  at  Woolwich.  It  has 
already  fired  several  rounds  with  7001b.  projec¬ 
tiles  and  heavy  charges,  the  largest  of  which 
weighed  130  lbs.  An  English  writer  says : 
“’The  progress  we  have  made  in  heavy  ord¬ 
nance  will  be  understood  when  we  say  that  one 
shot  belonging  to  the  35-ton  gun  would  exceed 
the  weight  of  all  those  thrown  from  the  whole 
broadside  of  a  74-gun  ship  in  Lord  Nelson’s 
day. 

“  This  35-ton  gnn  being  the  first  of  that 
nature  constructed,  it  is  necessary  to  test  it 
thoroughly,  not  for  range,  accuracy,  and  pene¬ 
tration,  but,  first  of  all,  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  powder  most  suitable  for  it  must  be  de- 
termini  ;  the  trials  made  at  Woolwich  go  to 
show  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  with 
about  110  lbs.  of  ’pebble'  powder.  With 
such  a  charge,  the  projectile  is  propelled  from 
the  muzzle  with  a  velocity  of  1,300  feet  a  second, 
and  is  capable  of  penetrating  the  strongest  iron¬ 
clad  afloat,  or  likely  to  afloat  for  several 
years. 

“  The  total  length  of  the  gun  is  15  ft.  9  in.,  its 
diameter  at  the  breech  end  is  4  ft.  8  in.,  its  calibre 
is  11-6  in.  There  are  nine  grooves  1^  in.  wide, 
2-10  in.  deep,  and  iwith  comers  rounded  off. 
The  pitch  of  the  rifling  increases  from  0  at  the 
breecQ  to  one  turn  in  35  calibres  (406 in.)  at  the 
muzzle.  The  projectiles  are  fitted  with  two 
rows  of  brass  studs  to  suit  the  grooves,  and  are 
ogival-headed  or  ‘  Gothic'  in  outline,  bat  those 
used  for  proof  have  flat  heads  in  order  that  they 
may  not  penetrate  too  far  into  the  butt. 

“  The  gun  consists  of  a  solid-ended  steel  bar¬ 
rel,  four  coils  of  wrought  iron,  and  a  cascable 
of  wrought  iron.  It  is  constracted  on  the  sys¬ 
tem  introduced  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  much 
simplified  by  modifications  suggested  by  prac¬ 
tice.” 

'rhe  processes  arc  thus  generally  described  in 
a  paper  read  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Insti¬ 
tution  last  year  by  Cant.  F.  S.  Stoney,  R.  A.,  the 
Assistant-Superintenaent  of  the  Royal  Gun  Fac¬ 
tories  :  “  England  has  always  excelled  in  smith 
work,  but  we  can  imagine  the  admiration  and 
surprise  which  a  cunning  worker  of  old  —  nay, 
even  which  a  scientific  engineer  of  the  last  gen¬ 
eration  would  express  —  could  he  but  visit  the 
Roval  Gun  Factories,  and  follow  through  acres 
of  furnaces  and  machinery  the  various  process¬ 
es  in  the  manufacture  of  our  ordnance.  Here, 
amid  the  glow  of  a  dozen  fires,  he  would  see 
certain  quantities  of  scrap  iron  taken  from  an 
incongraous  pile  of  old  articles,  —  such  u 
horse&oes,  linchpins,  bolts,  nuts,  screws,  locks, 


keys,  musket-barrels,  door-knockers,  hooks, 
crooks,  &c.,  which  a  thousand  different  smiths 
must  have  forged,  —  and  put  into  furnaces  to 
replace  others  just  brought  out  at  a  white 
heat,  and  which  he  would  see  pressed  as  if 
they  were  made  of  cheese  into  ‘  blooms '  or 
oblong  blocks,  and  then  while  still  hot,  passed 
through  rolls  (the  fly-wheel  of  which  weighs 
fifty  tons),  and  formed  into  flat  bars;  other 
similar  ban  he  would  see  made  from  puddled 
cast  iron  in  a  like  manner,  but  with  more 
trouble  and  with  a  more  sparkling  effect,  and 
then  several  of  these  flat  nan  sandwiched  to¬ 
gether,  raised  to  a  white  heat,  and  passed 
through  the  narrow  portion  of  the  rolling-mill 
to  form  one  long  thick  bar, — the  unit  of  the  gun. 

“  The  process  of  welding  several  of  these  unit 
bars  together  one  by  one  would  appear  familiar 
work ;  but  the  length  of  the  bar  thus  obtained 
would  amaze  him,  especially  when  he  saw  it  af¬ 
terwards  drawn  at  a  bright  heat  out  of  a  long 
furnace,  and  by  means  of  machinery  wrapped 
spirally  round  an  iron  mandril  as  easily  as  a  ca¬ 
ble  is  wound  round  a  windlass,  and  then  a  simi¬ 
lar  bar  wound  round  over  the  first,  and  then  a 
third  one  over  both. 

“  He  would  see  the  immense  coil  thus  created 
hoisted  from  the  furnace  as  white  as  snow  and 
welded  longitudinally  so  as  to  close  its  folds, 
and  he  would  no  doubt  feel  jealous  of  the  ease 
and  power  with  which  the  ponderous  steam  ham¬ 
mer  performed  a  task  which  could  not  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  any  number  of  sledges  wielded 
by  human  arms.  Nor  would  his  surprise  be  less 
on  seeing  7  inches  in  diameter  of  these  massive 
forgings  peeled  off  in  a  lathe  weighing  with  its 
foundation,  100  tons;  nor  on  seeing  11  inches 
in  diameter,  bored  out  of  a  solid  bloc\  of  steel : 
nor  the  sub^uent  processes  by  which  the  bore 
becomes  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  so  exact  in 
dimensions,  that,  when  test^  by  micrometers 
showing  a  Aonsandth  of  an  inch,  no  error  would 
be  perceptible. 

*  “  Finally  he  would  see  the  wrought-iron  cas¬ 
ings  expanded  by  heat  and  shrank  over  the 
steel  barrel,  —  thus  making  a  gun  capable,  he 
would  be  told,  of  sending  a  projectile  weighing 
over  a  ouarter  of  a  ton  through  an  iron  plate  a 
foot  in  thiekness  and  half  a  mile  away,  and  more¬ 
over  that  six  thousand  tons'  weight  of  guns  of 
various  calibres  could  in  one  year  be  produced 
in  the  Royal  Gnn  Factories  I  ’’ 

COALS  FROB  NEWCASTLE. 

The  illustration  on  page  268  represents  a  coal- 
ship  from  Newcastle  discharging  its  glistening 
black  cargo  into  a  London  lighter,  or  barge, 
drawn  ^p  alongside.  The  scene  is  on  the 
Thames.  “  Co^s  to  Newcastle  ”  is  a  phrase 
that  may  some  day  be  reversed.  If  there  is 
anything  in  the  theory  of  those  persons  who 
look  forward  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  English 
coal-fields,  some  far  distant  future  may  see  Lon¬ 
don  supplying  the  North  with  coal.  Instead  of 
vessels  coming  from  the  North  to  London  laden 
with  coals,  ships  may  be  taking  carg;oes  of  Lon¬ 
don  coal  to  the  district  of  anaent  coal-fields  in 
the  North.  For  a  certain  philosopher,  wiser  than 
Stuart  Mill  upon  geological  questions,  believes 
that  coal  measures  may  be  found  under  London. 
Coal  is  worked  under  the  chalk  at  Valenciennes 
in  France,  “  and  having  been  found  to  a  small 
extent  in  recent  sinkings  under  the  cretaceous 
deposits  ranging  westwards  towards  Calais,  it 
might  extend  farther  across  the  Channel,  and 
occur  under  similar  cretaceous  rocks  in  the  south 
of  England,”  and  he  “considers  that  it  will  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  a  strong  a 
priori  reason  for  supposing  that  the  coarse  of  a 
band  of  coal  measures  coincides  with,  and  may 
some  day  be  reached  along,  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  while  some  of  the  deeper-seated  coal, 
as  well  os  certain  over-lying  and  limited  basins 
may  occur  along  and  beneath  some  of  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  folds  of  the  Wealden  denudation." 
These  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Godwin  Austen.  It 
is,  therefore,  just  on  the  cards  that  when  Eng¬ 
land  has  declined  and  fallen,  and  the  epoch  of 
the  New  Zealander  has  come,  the  regenerated 
and  noble  savage  may  undermine  the  ruined 
city  of  the  English  kings,  and  establish  profit¬ 
able  collieries  throughout  the  valley  of  the 
Thames. 

AX  UirWBLCOllB  VISITOR. 

The  Boulevard  Port  Royal,  which  faces  the 
Val  de  Grace,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  southern 
quarters  of  Paris,  and  came  in  for  a  large  share 
of  shells  during  the  late  bombardment.  Many 
of  the  houses  were  riddled  through  and  through, 
and  the  scene  depicted  in  the  sketch  on  page 
281  was,  unfortunately,  only  too  common.  Few 
things  bring  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment  so 
forcibly  forward  as  such  an  incident  as  this.  A 
peaceful  dining-room,  hitherto  undisturbed  save 
Dy  the  merry  laughter  of  the  most  light-hearted 
people  in  tbe  world,  has  now  been  suddenly 
struck  ^  that  fearful  messenger  of  war,  a  Krnpp 
shell.  Entering  by  the  ceiling,  the  bomb  ex¬ 
ploded  in  the  opposite  corner,  curiously  enough, 
in  the  china  cupMard,  smashing  every  breaki^e 
thing  in  the  room  (amongst  which  happened  to 
be  a  bust  of  Napoleon  III.)  by  the  shock.  The 
bottom  of  the  projectile,  which  weighed  about 
twenty  pounds,  was  blown  through  tbe  room 
beneath,  and  finally  buried  itself  in  the  floor  of 
a  lower  story.  The  most  curious  part  of  this 
affair  is  that  this  mass  of  iron,  in  its  downward 
course,  passed  between  two  cradles  occupied  at 
the  time  by  two  sleeping  babies,  without  hurting 
either,  although  they  were  only  a  few  inches 
apart  Indeed,  throughout  the  siege,  although 
the  damage  to  property  was  very  great,  the  loss 
of  life  was  not  so  large  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 


pected,  considering  the  enormous  number  of 
shells  which  were  thrown  in  day  and  night  for 
twenty-three  consecutive  days.  Thus  the  total 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  only  amounted 
to  383,  namely,  201  men,  115  women,  and  67 
children. 

A  COCNTRT  STORE,  —  OETTINO  WEIGHED. 

A  well-conducted  country  store  reaches  the 
maximum  of  miscellaneonsness ;  its  assortment 
ranges  from  hardware  to  ready-made  clothing, 
from  brogans  to  candies,  from  the  most  unsav¬ 
ory  of  groceries  up  to  tbe  fairy  world  of  milli¬ 
nery,  from  drugs  to  Bibles.  It  is  the  town's  post- 
office,  bulletin-board,  and  —  if  there  is  not  a 
tavern,  temperance  or  other  —  its  central  club- 
room.  Crops,  weather,  neighbors  not  present, 
and  the  current  news  are  freely  discussed ;  an 
occasional  new  story  is  told  and  many  an  old 
one  is  repeated  and  expanded  until  the  clothes¬ 
lines  that  festoon  the  wall  could  hardly  go 
around  it. 

On  page  272,  Mr.  Winslow  Homer  has 
sketched  die  interior  of  such  a  store,  —  lining 
its  walls  and  ceiling  with  articles  that  can  to 
made  to  hang,  and  disposing  about  the  floor 
things  that  are  entitled  to  stand.  Pleasantly 
conspicuous  among  these  are  the  pretty  healthy 
girls  who  are  indulgiiw  in  the  mild  dissipation 
of  being  weighed.  We  may  suppose  that  the 
gentleman  who  is  dividing  tbe  avoirdupois 
among  them  is  perplexed  to  decide  whether  he 
shall  tell  the  truth  according  to  the  scales  and 
give  them  good  weight,  or  shall  flatter  a 
sentimental  weakness  sometimes  attributed  to 
the  sex  by  reporting  them  so  light  that  they 
may  regard  themselves  as  quite  ethereal  crea¬ 
tures,  angels  with  their  wings  but  just  concealed. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

HE  difficulties  existing  in  tbe  Republican  party 
in  Arkansas  bid  fair  to  to  healed.  Governor 
Clayton  has  resigned  the  United  States  Senator- 
ship,  to  which  he  was  elected  last  January,  and 
the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  have  been 
simultaneously  withdrawn. 

Tbe  following  resolution  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Hepreseutatives,  March  2,  by  Mr. 
Townsend,  of  Pennsylvania:  — 

“  Reoobetd,  That  the  policy  pursued  by  tbe  United 
States  towi^  four  and  a  ^f  millions  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  suddenly  enfranchised  by  the  events  of  a  gimt 
civil  war,  in  seeking  to  provide  for  their  education 
and  to  render  them  independent  and  supporting, 
and  in  extending  to  them  civil  and  politii^  eqmu- 
ity,  is  a  source  for  just  and  national  pride,  and  that 
the  House  hereby  acquits  Major-General  Oliver  0. 
Howard  ci  the  groundless  causeless  charges 
preferred  against  him,  and  does  hereby  declare  its 
judgment  mat  in  successfully  organizing  and  ad¬ 
ministering  with  fidelity  and  ability  tbe  freedmen’s 
buieau,  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  tbe  first  two  of  these  great  ends, 
be  is  deserving  of  tbe  gratitude  eff  tbe  American 
people.” 

This  was  adopted,  184  to  62,  by  a  strict  party 
vote. 

March  4,  the  Forty-second  Congress  met  and  or- 
guized.  Mr.  Blaine  was  re-elected  Speaker  of  the 
House,  receiving  126  of  the  219  votes  east. 

Tbe  statue  of  Roger  Williams  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  old  hall  of  representatives,  March  8.  This 
and  the  statue  of  General  Greene  are  oontributioDS 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  only  State  which  hu  thus 
far  responded  to  the  act  of  Congress  requesting  the 
several  States  to  send  to  Washington  statues  of 
their  most  distinguished  citizens. 

March  6,  a  special  despatch  firom  Jackson,  Miss., 
says  that  Gov.  Alcorn  positively  declines  to  go  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  will  retain  the  office 
of  Governor  until  the  State  is  fhUj'  restored. 

Obituart.  —  Walter  Brown,  the  celebrated 
oarsman,  died  at  Newburgh,  March  2. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Palmer,  the  oldest  newspaper 
man  in  Boston,  died  March  8,  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
ty-five  years.  He  was  a  nadnate  of  Harvard  and 
the  compiler  of  the  necrmogy  of  the  graduates  of 
that  university.  He  bad  been  one  or  the  editors 
of  the  Boston  Advertiser  fbr  forty  years. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

France.  —  March  1,  the  Germans  entered 
Paris  without  provoking  any  outbreak  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  }MWt  of  the  city  left  of  the  Seine.  The 
same  day  the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux  voted,  646  to 
107,  to  ratify  the  preliminary  conditions  of  peace; 
the  assembly  also  enthusiastically  and  unanimous¬ 
ly  voted  by  acclamation  the  remntion  decreeing 
the  fall  of  the  empire  and  stigmatising  Napoleon 
as  the  author  of  the  misfortunes  of  France. 

On  the  2d  of  March  the  formal  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  took  place  at  Versailles,  the 
French  bei^  determinea  to  hasten  the  evacuation 
of  the  German  troops  as  much  as  possible.  The 
evacuation  was  begun  eariy  on  the  morning  of  the 
Sd,  and  soon  the  lut  German  soldier  was  out  of 
the  city,  and  Paris  began  to  assume  its  wonted  as¬ 
pect  There  was  no  complaint  of  any  excess  on 
tbe  part  of  the  Germans  duriim  the  occupation  of 
the  city.  The  Emperor  William  reviewed  the 
German  landwehr  guards,  artillery  and  pioneers  in 
the  tois  de  BonlofM  Match  8.  Frinoe  Frederick 
William,  General  von  Moltke,  and  Count  Bisauuck 
w«e  present 

On  the  8d  of  March  Emperor  William  sent  the 
following  despatch  to  Berlin :  — 

“  VtrwriUtM,  March  8 —  I  have  just  ratified  the 
conditions  of  peace,  which  the  Bordeaux  Assembly 
have  accepted.  Thus  flur  the  work  is  complete, 
which  was  through  seven  months  of  battles  to  be 
achieved,  thanks  to  the  valor,  devotion,  and  endur¬ 
ance  of  our  incomparable  army  and  the  sacrifices 
of  the  whole  fatherland.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  has 
everywhere  visibly  blessed  our  enterprises  and  to 
his  m«cy  has  permitted  an  honorable  peace.  To 
him  to  honor,  to  fatherland  thanks. 

“  WlLUAB.” 


In  the  National  Assembly,  March  6,  Louis  Blanc, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  Quinet  made  a  demand  for  the 
detention  of  the  members  o^  the  September  gov- 
ernmmt  natil  they  shall  have  retnrnto  an  account 
of  their  acts  until  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  Deles- 
clnze  submitted  a  demand  for  tbeir  impeachment 
and  arrert  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  A  number 
of  tbe  iirecoocilabiM,  iiw-.imiing  Louis  Blanc, 
Boebefort,  and  Pyot,  tove  resigned  their  seats  on 
account  of  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

The  Mob  Exctteiient.  —  March  7,  M.  Favre 
teWrapbed  the  Bordeaux  government  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  removal  of  the  Assembly  to  Paris,  an  out¬ 
break  being  imminent.  Favre  ato  Simon  tendered 
tbeir  resignations,  but  Thiers  would  not  accept 
them. 

The  same  day  Gen.  D’Anrelles  de  Paladines  as¬ 
sumed  command  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris, 
in  his  first  order  of  the  day  he  invoked  the  co-op- 
peiation  of  tbe  men  in  the  work  of  maintaining  or¬ 
der,  and  declared  that  tranquillity  alone  would  re¬ 
store  prosperity  to  France.  All  disturbances  are 
promptly  repreised,  and  tbeir  promoters  sternly 
dealt  with. 

It  was  reported  from  London,  March  that  Em¬ 
peror  William  wrote  to  the  Czar  Alexander  a  let¬ 
ter  announcing  tbe  terms  of  peace  and  concluding 
as  follows:  “  We  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  glo¬ 
rious  and  bloody  war.  which  was  precipitated  by 
the  frividity  of  the  French.  Prussia  remembers 
that  you  prevented  the  spread  of  the  war.  God 
bless  you !  ”  Tlie  Czar  replied  that  he  shared  tto 
joy  felt  by  his  iUnstrions  brother,  and  hoped  for  a 
durable  peace.  He  had  proved  a  devoted  friend. 
The  happiness  and  glory  of  Russia  and  Pr^ia 
are  now  insured. 

Great  Britain.  —  The  following  changes  in 
tbe  ministry  were  announced  March  7:  — 

Bight  Hon.  George  J.  Giischen  to  succeed  Right 
Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers  as  first  lord  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty.  Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld  to  succeed 
Giischen  as  president  of  tbe  poor-law  board ;  W.  E. 
Baxter  to  succeed  Stansfeld  as  one  of  the  joint  sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  treasury ;  and  George  J.  Stow  Le- 
fevre,  at  present  seorataiy  of  tbe  home  department, 
to  sucoecid  Baxter  as  secretary  of  the  admiralty. 

It  was  announced  at  Rome,  March  7,  the 
Pope  had  held  a  secret  consistory,  in  which  he  de¬ 
livered  an  allocation  of  considendile  length.  In 
his  address  to  the  cardinals  be  attacks  the  motives 
and  acts  of  tbe  authors  of  tbe  recent  Italian  events 
and  particulariy  the  occupation  of  Rome,  and  re¬ 
jects  guarantees  of  his  spiritual  power  proposed  by 
the  bill  which  recently  passed  the  Itiuian  parlia¬ 
ment  He  also  laments  the  occurrence  of  tbe 
Fimneo-Prnssian  war,  and  expresses  his  gratitude 
for  the  devotion  to  himself  and  the  Church  iff  the 
whole  Catholic  world. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


Mareb  1. 
fnANOUL. 

Loebosl  — Oonsols,  SIX  I  U.  B.  6-26<s,  1602,  nx  >  Ba 

uer.Mx- 

Ksw  Teax.— Oold,  111  -,  D.  B.  Vs,  1861,  114X  ;  6-20% 
1862, 112X  i  da  1867,  Ul. 

CoioasciAi. 

Isvastooa.  —  Ootton,  middjing  opiands,  TXA 
NSW  Toax.  —  Ootton,  siiddUDg  apUads,  ISXa  i  ltd 
winter  wheat  B 1-60  <9  1.63. 

CmsAse.  — Bed  winter  wheat  B1.34X  (No.  2). 

March  it. 

FnuaoiAL. 

Urbob.  — Ooosols,  91X ;  U.  B.  6-20’s,  1862,  02Xi  do. 
1867,  90X. 

NSW  Toax.  —  OoU,  IlOX  H.  8. 6’t  1881,  U4X  i  t-20>s, 
1862,112-,  do.  1867,  Ul. 

CoeofiBoui. 

UVMSOOI.  — CoOoti,  seiddling  opiaods,  7Xd. 

Nsw  Toax.  —Cotton,  middling  nptands,  ISe. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat  B 1  64  @  1.66 
CmoASO.  —  Bed  winter  wheat  B  1.26X  (No.  2). 

March  3. 

TatABOUL. 

LOEBOS.  —  Oonsols,  KX  i  U.  S.  6-90’s,  1861,  ;  do. 

1867,  SIX- 

raASxroB*.  — D.  8.  6-20’s  1862, 97X- 
Nsw  Toax.  — Oold,  UIX  i  U.  8.  6’t  1881, 116X ;  6-90’t 
1862,  USX  i  do.  1867,  UIX- 


COEEIBCIAl,. 

LlWOOl.  —  Oottso,  BtiddUng  nplandt  7Xd- 

Nsw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  apUodt  14Xa ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat  •  1-64  « 1.66. 

CxiOAeo.—  Bed  winter  wheat  S 1-36X  (No.  2). 

March  4. 

TmABCIAl. 

LOWBOW.  — Oonsals,  OIX;  V.  8.  6-30't  1861,  92X  »  do. 
1867,01. 

Nsw  Toax.- OoM,  lUX;  u.  8.  6h,1881,  U6i  6-28% 
1862, 112X  i  do.  1867,  lUX- 

Oowwmiu 

IsvBSPOOL.  —  Cotton,  BtUdling  nplandt  7Xd.  red  win- 
ter  wboftti  lift.  4d. 

Nsw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplandt  14Xe.  i  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat  Bl-66. 

OnoASO.  —  Bed  winter  wheat  Bl-26  (Nt  2). 

March  N. 

fniABOIAL. 

LOWBOE.  —  Oonsoh,  OIX  i  U.  B.  640%  1862,  92 ;  da 
1267,  90X- 

fBABKrOBr.  -  C.  8.  6-90%  1869,  97. 

Nsw  Toax.  — Oold,  UIX  i  C.  8.  6%  1861,  116;  6-22% 
1862, 112X  i  do.  1867,  Ul. 

OoEiomouL. 

UvEWOCb  —  Ooltan,  middling  nplandt  7XA 

Nbw  Toax.  — OoEon,  middling  apiondt  14Xt ;  rod  wia- 
ter  wheat  BLOB. 

OaiOAeo.  — Bed  winter  wheat  NUMX  (Na  2). 


March  7. 

TotAacuL. 

LoaBOE _ Oommit  tlXi  U.  8.  6-20%  1262,  M;  da 

1867,  OOX- 

TaABXroM.  — U.  B.  642%  1862, 96X- 
Msw  Toax.  —  OoU,  UIX  *>  V.  8.  6%  1881, 116  -,  6-20% 
1862,  U3X  :  do.  1867,  UIX- 

(XaOIXBOIAL. 

LrvmwooL.  — Cotton,  middling  nplandt  7Xd- 
Naw  Toax.  —  Cottoit  middling  nplandt  14Xa  ;  red 
winter  wiwftt.  S  1.66- 

OaNUeo.  —  Bed  winter  wheid,  B 1-26  (No.  2} 


COUNTRY  STORE,— GETTING  WEIGHED. 


COUNTBY  STORE,— GETTING  WEIGHED. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[March  25,  1871. 


THE  TAKING  OF  PITTSBURGH. 


BY  RALPH  KEELER  AND  HARRY  FKNN. 

IV.  — AMONG  THE  INHABITANTS. 

Allegheny  city  which  m%j  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  socinl  centre  of  Pittsburgh, 
Is  likely  to  be  forgotten  or  set  down  m  a 
mere  suburb  of  Its  peat  smoky  neighbor ; 
whereas  Allegheny  is  a  large  city  by  Itself 
and  very  jealous  of  Its  rights,  claiming  sixty 
miles  at  broad  paved  streets,  over  three 
hundred  manniactories,  and  about  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  lies  directly  across 
the  Alle^eny  River  from  Pittsburgh,  and 
extends  down  the  Ohio  about  three  miles. 
It  is  situated  on  a  plain  averaging  sixty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  rivers,  and  north¬ 
west  of  Pittsburgh.  As  this  is  the  point 
from  which  the  prevailing  winds  blow, 
Allegheny  is  in  some  measure  protected 
from  the  smoke  of  her  weird  sister ;  and 
this  accounts  of  course  for  the  frmt  that 
those  who  make  the  atmosphere  of  one  city 
disagreeable  go  over  into  the  other  to  live. 
An  isolated  peak  called  Seminary  Hill 
rises  abruptly  almost  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  and  has  been  tastefully  allowed  to  stand 
as  it  was  thrown  up  by  nature,  for  the 
picturesqueness  it  adds  to  the  scene,  and  for 
the  admirable  view  it  affords  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  cities,  and  rivers.  A  fine 
monument  to  the  fallen  soldiers  of  Allegheny 
County  is  now  building  upon  its  very  highest 
rock  and  the  hill  and  monument  have  both 
been  made  to  stand  as  a  sort  of  sentinel  at 
one  side  of  the  great  park  upon  which  the 
citixens  o{  Allegheny  are  lavishing  their 
money  and  their  pride.  Hiis  pan:  of  a 
hundred  acres,  right  in  the  heart  of  a  citr 
where  land  is  so  scarce  and  worth  so  mnch 
a  foot,  speaks  forcibly  enough  for  the  taste 
and  culture  which  these  prosperous  people 
are  somehow  getting  along  with  th^ 
wealth.  Allegheny  contains  several  pretty 
fountains  and  a  very  creditable  monument  to 
Humboldt ;  but  I  did  not  see  either  there  or 
in  Pittsburgh  any  such  public  honor  done 
to  Stephen  C.  Foster.  We  were  told,  I 
think,  that  there  is  no  monument  even  over 
the  grave  of  the  man  who  made  the  only 
original  music  that  America  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced, —  the  only  peculiarly  American 
music.  Foster’s  melodies  have  gone  into 
more  homes  than  have  all  the  articles  that 
Kttdrargh  has  ever  made.  They  have  been 
sung  where  the  name  of  his  city  was  never 
heard,  —  where  America  is  known  only  as  a 
far-(^  island.  The  city  where  he  lived 
and  died  ban  paid  its  thousands  of  dollars, 
as  have  almost  all  the  others  throughout  the 
country,  to  hear  Nilsson  sing  “  Old  Folks  at 
Home”;  but  there  is  no  stone  over  the 
grave  of  the  man  who  sent  the  simple 
pathos  of  the  slave  around  the  world,  in  the 
only  national  music  that  we  have. 

It  would  he  very  I  think,  to  move 
the  local  pride  of  the  Pittsburghen  on  this 
subject.  Advice  from  a  stranger  would  of 
course  be  impertinent,  but  if  Mr.  Robert 
Nevin,  who  wrote  the  very  interesting  arti¬ 
cle  on  Stephen  C.  Foster,  in  the  Atlantic  o£ 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Charies 
Davis,  the  city  engineer  of  AUegheny,  with 
Mr.  Siebeneck,  would  constitute  themselves 
a  committee  and  appoint  Major  Swearingen 
and  Mr.  John  A.  tHuTper  to  bring  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  ladies,  toere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Allegheny  Park  would  soon  add  to 
its  various  attractions  a  statue  to  the  dead 
composer.  It  was  verv  little  that  I  could 
learn  of  Foster  in  Pittsburgh.  His  voice,  it 
is  said,  was  poor,  but  he  always  liked  to  use 
it,  singly  his  songs  to  his  piano  as  he  made 
them.  He  was  an  indifferent  player,  and 
his  knowledge  of  music  was  not  criticaL 
He  lived  a  very  secluded  life,  was  known 
personally  by  fow,  and  had  and  cared  for  but 
one  or  two  friends.  A  gentleman  of  his 
own  city,  of  whom  1  sued  information 
about  its  musical  prophet,  exclaimed,  “  Fos¬ 
ter!  \^y,  he’s  dead,  isn’t  he?  Yes,  I 
have  the  impression  he ’s  deed  ” ;  and  that 
is  all  he  could  tell  me  about  him. 

On  page  273  Mr.  Fenn  has  given  a  very 
lifelike  picture  of  the  levee  or  landing  « 
Pittsburgh.  It  extends  a  mile  or  more 
along  the  Monongahela  and  presented  a 
very  busy  scene  the  morning  on  which  the 
sketch  was  made.  The  raft  in  the 

stream  gives  some  hint  of  the  vast  lumber 
trade  of  die  upper  rivers.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Monongahela  is  the  inclined  rail¬ 
way,  which  is  the  principal  passenger  thor¬ 
oughfare  to  the  heights  above  South  Rtts- 
burgb.  The  two  cars  are  woi^ed  by  sta¬ 
tionary  engines  and  immense  iron  ropes. 
Mr-  Fenn  has  on  page  276  described  this 
picturesque  wonder  tetter  than  any  prose 
could  do. 

'Ihe  workmen  in  the  countless  manufac¬ 


tories  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  surrounding 
cities  seem  to  be  as  independent  and  almost 
as  prosperous  as  their  cnmloyers.  From 
anything  I  could  learn,  Charles  Reade’s 
^  ^t  xouraelf  in  his  Place  ”  could  never 
have  been  written  about  Pittsburgh.  In¬ 
deed,  an  intelligent  glassblower  who  had 
read  that  novel  exmessed  to  us  a  strong 
sympathy  with  the  English  employers.  R 
might  in  some  instances  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  Kttsburgh  workman  does 
not  have  a  happier  time  of  it  than  the  over¬ 
worked  maniuacturer.  The  former  seems 
to  have  the  mraw  leisure  and  certainly  en¬ 
joys  it  as  well  as  anybody  can.  On  Saturday 
a^moon  the  city  is  the  scene  at  his  decent 
carnival.  The  principal  streets  are  given 
over  completely  to  the  workman  and  his  wife 
and  sturdy  little  ones,  who  sally  forth  in 
their  wauied-up  best  to  make  their  pur¬ 
chases  and  amuse  themselves.  These  hon¬ 
est  folk  take  possession  of  all  the  theatres 
and  minstrel  halls  on  Saturday  night,  and 
are,  without  doubt,  the  easiest  satisfied  audi¬ 
ences  in  the  world.  We  spent  the  whole 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  watching 
these  people  at  their  pleasures  as  we  had 
spent  ue  whole  previous  week  with  them  at 
their  work.  We  found  them  hardly  as  bois¬ 
terous  as  we  had  expected,  and  though 
thousands  of  rival  trades  were  brought  to- 

S'  3r  at  a  time  we  saw  no  fighting.  In- 
the  universal  good-nature  wmch,  1 
still  maintain,  is  tetter  than  all  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  Rttsburgh  —  if  one  does  not  spring 
fix>m  the  other  —  becomes  so  apparent  in 
one  of  these  throngs  that  we  felt  for  the  few 
moments  we  were  there  not  only  perfectly 
safe,  but  almost  respectable,  in  a  crowded 
audience  entirely  of  men,  at  a  limb  opera  of 
most  inane  plo^  as  broad  as  it  was  long. 
Tlie  woi^man  does  not  take  bis  wife  or 
sweetheart  to  such  places;  and  if  he  and 
she  are  sometimes  amused  at  a  dramatic  lu¬ 
nacy  elsewhere,  it  is  not  at  the  abominable 
art,  but  at  the  weak  touches  of  nature  which 
are  still  strong  enough  for  them  to  make  the 
whole  world  un. 

There  is  no  city  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States  that  has  so  large  a  banking  capital  as 
Pittsburgh.  Its  banks  and  churches  are 
what  the  French  would  call  its  tpecialiti. 
The  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  I  believe,  is  the 
only  bank  in  the  Union  that  never  sus¬ 
pended  specie  payment.  'Thirteen  himdred 
thousand  dollars  of  its  liabilities  were  paid 
in  ^Id  when  they  might  have  teen  paid  in 
United  States  currency.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  be  able  to  be  so  heroically  honest  as  that. 
From  the  balcony  of  the  house  of  the  kind¬ 
ly  gentleman  who  controls  this  institution, 
we  were  one  evening  shown  the  startling  ef¬ 
fect  Irhich  Mr.  Fenn  has  produced  on  page 
276,  in  the  ^  Burning  Spire.”  The  house 
in  question  is  on  a  high  hill  overlooking 
Pittsburgh.  One  of  the  tallest  of  the  many 
church  steeples  rises  firom  the  dark  plain  b^ 
low  and  stands  out  before  the  glow  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  frimace  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  on 
fire.  In  one  position  nothing  of  the  frimace 
can  be  seen  but  the  immense  blaze,  and  that, 
though  a  mile  away,  envelops  the  nearer 
mire  in  flame  —  or  rather,  seems  to  do  so. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  beautiful  or 
striking  illusion. 

Since  Mr.  Parton  spoke  of  a  certain  part 
of  Pittsburgh  by  night  as  “  Hell  with  the  Ud 
taken  off,”  the  phrase  has  become  prover¬ 
bial  in  that  city.  'The  noise  and  smoke  and 
fire  of  a  night-scene  in  Pittsburgh  are  cer¬ 
tainly  suggestive  of  everything  wild  and  ter¬ 
rible  and  grand  on  this  or  the  other  side  of 
the  grave.  One  would,  however,  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  such  gc^-natured  people  keep¬ 
ing  the  fires  alight  in  the  next  world,  and  it 
it  IS  to  a  peculuu'  outcropping  of  this  good¬ 
nature,  as  witnessed  in  a  couple  of  day- 
scenes,  that  I  would  now  call  your  atten¬ 
tion. 

On  page  277  von  have  two  pictures  of 
the  renowned  colored  warrior.  General  An¬ 
drew  Jackson,  M.  D.  You  have  him  at 
his  head-quarters  in  his  barter-shop,  and 
on  Parade  with  his  favorite  battalion,  the 
Duquesne  Greys.  There  never  was  so  din¬ 
gy  and  untidy  a  place  as  that  barter-shop. 
1  doubt  very  much  whether  the  Doctor  has 
over  three  customers  a  year.  His  place  as  a 
physician  is  equally  a  sinecure.  Dr.  General 
Jayson  is  in  fact  a protdpi  of  the  Duquesne 
Gfreys,  and  is  always  wUh  them  on  public 
occasions,  riding  his  war  horse  even  if  they 
should  walk.  He  has  two  ways  of  levy¬ 
ing  his  contributions  upon  the  members  of 
his  command:  the  first  is  by  lecturing  to 
them  at  their  armory,  and  the  second  by  the 
production  of  biographical  literature.  The 
Doctor  has  in  ret£ty  been  the  body-servant 
of  General  Scott  and  also  of  Governor  Sam 
Houston  of  Texas,  and  accompanied  both  of 
those  gentlemen  in  Europe.  He  has  earned 
the  go^humored  protwtion  of  the  gaUant 


Greys,  for  he  has  followed  their  fortunes 
where  he  could  through  the  entire  Mexican 
War,  and  that  of  the  late  Rebellion.  He 
was  captured  and  held  at  Libby  Prison  for 
two  years,  where  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
harmless  old  negro  by  the  Confederates,  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  and  come  as  he  would,  and  em¬ 
ployed  to  fumigate  the  prison.  There  vain 
he  met  memben  of  his  favorite  Greys.  Uap- 
tain  Neeper  assured  us  that  the  first  sign  of 
recognition  he  received  from  the  fiuthfrd  old 
fellow  at  Libby  was  two  hundred  dollars  in 
Confederate  scrip,  slipped  secretly  into  his 
hand  by  Jackson.  With  this  he  was  enabled 
to  supply  his  wants  for  some  time.  When 
his  money  gave  out,  Jackson  carried  hacon 
and  corn  bread  concealed  in  his  shoes  and 
shirt  and  distributed  them  stealthily  to  the 
Greys  and  other  Union  prisoners.  He  was 
never  actually  caught  in  ms  benevolent  work 
by  the  authorities  of  the  prison,  but  he  was 
once  whipped  on  suroicion  after  the  escape  of 
quite  a  number  of  Federals. 

Dr.  Jackson  is  said  to  be  the  most  humor¬ 
ous  lecturer  now  in  the  field,  and  that  by 
sheer  inadvertency  on  his  part.  On  the 
day  of  his  lecture  he  goes  about  the  streets 
in  a  one-horse  wagon  dramming  up  his  audi¬ 
ence.  At  night  he  appears  on  the  ros¬ 
trum,  in  full  majorgeneral’s  uniform,  wear¬ 
ing  his  medals  and  all  the  trophies  with 
which  his  grateful  friends  have  presented 
him.  In  one  of  the  General’s  programmes, 
"  The  friends  of  our  lamented  President 
Lincoln,  Colonel  Black,  Colonel  F'ester, 
General  Grant,  General  Sherman,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Sheridan  are  requested  to  te  present 
and  occupy  the  front  seats,  and  hear  the 
eloquence  sent  forth  in  favor  of  their  re¬ 
spective  favorites,  by  the  Doctor,  on  this 
occasion,  •— not  forgetting  Genei^  Han¬ 
cock.”  One  of  the  many  suUects  of  his 
discourse  is  announced  as  “  'l!ne  father  of 
our  country,  — Washington  and  Lafayette.” 

“  I  will  snow,”  says  he,  in  the  same  doc¬ 
ument,  “how  the  United  States  stands,  and 
what  is  needed.  The  Doctor  desires  it  to 
te  understood  that  all  lame  and  disabled 
soldiers  will  te  admitted  FREE.  Ladies 
desiring  to  assist  me,  in  this  my  benefit,  who 
are  not  able  to  attend  in  person,  will  please 
send  along  their  donations. 

“  Price  of  admission,  fifty  cents.  Doors 
open  at  seven  o’clock.  'The  Doctor  will  te 
due  on  the  stage  at  half-past  eight  o’clock 
precisely.” 

Those  who  attempted  to  describe  the 
Doctor’s  lectures  to  us  invariably  broke 
down  with  laughing.  Whenever  on  such 
occasions  he  has  said  anything  that  causes 
the  Greys  to  applaud,  —  which  they  fre¬ 
quently  do  with  the  assistance  of  tells, 
triangles,  and  bass-drams,  —  he  stops,  re¬ 
tires  behind  his  curtain  for  some  mysterious 
purpose,  —  medicinal,  it  is  supposed,  —  and 
coming  forth  again  repeats  the  paiticular 
phrase  or  sentence  wnich  has  met  with 
approval.  All  passes  off  in  the  jolliest 
manner,  and  the  Doctor  goes  home  loaded 
with  glory  and  fractional  currency. 

The  Ixwks  of  the  old  warrior’s  production 
which  I  have  seen,  were  “  Lives  of  General 
Winfield  Scott,  and  Colonel  Samuel  W. 
Black,”  and  the  “  Life  of  General  Grant.” 
This  latter  book,  we  are  informed  on  the 
title-page,  “is  the  people’s  guide.”  To 
each  and  all  •  of  Dr.  Jackson’s  works  is 
appended  an  autobiography  of  the  author, 
tether  with  the  following 
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'The  connection  between  this  list  and 
aptobiography  in  any  of  its  recent  forms, 
does  not  exactly  appear;  and  what  he 
means  by  the  “  Calithopians,”  a  stranger 
mi^,  I  suppose,  te  excused  for  not  knowing. 

Dr.  Jackson’s  literature  is  certainly  the 
most  curious  that  even  biography  has  pro¬ 
duced.  I  shall  venture  upon  but  a  single 
extract  which  shall  te  from  the  Doctor’s 
sketch  of  his  own  life.  You  will  find  in  it 
not  only  the  usual  characteristics  of  autobi¬ 
ography,  but  an  originality  in  the  use  of 
language  which,  I  thmk,  not  one  of  his  fel¬ 
lows  has  ever  approach^.  If  General  An¬ 
drew  Jackson,  M.  D.,  has  not  as  an  historian 
the  modesty  of  his  predecessors,  Xenophon 
and  CsBsar,  he  has  as  a  warrior  at  least  one 
terrible  attribute  of  destruction  of  which 
they  cannot  boast.  Of  course  I  allude  to 
the  fact  that  neither  Xenophon  nor  Csesar 
was  a  doctor  of  medicine. 

“I  was  born,”  writes  Dr.  Jackson,  as  a 
supplement  to  bis  “  Life  of  General  Grant,” 
“  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  17th  day  of 
March,  1814,  at  the  residence  of  my  parents. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  I  am  tne  very 
height  of  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  b^ 
ing  6  feet  fif  inches  when  standing  in  uni¬ 


form,  and  built  in  proportion.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  I  startea  on  a  travelling  tour  to 
England  with  General  Sam  Houston,  then 
Minister  to  Europe.  Leaving  New  Orleans 
on  a  sailing  vessel,  we  arrived  at  Liverpool, 
England,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1880,  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  in  six  weeks  and  two  days. 
During  our  voyage  we  visited  France,  and 
there  saw  all  the  style  and  magnificence  of 
a  foreign  country,  the  buildings  being  well 
constructed  and  well  cemented. 

“  My  superior  officer.  General  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton,  was  a  man  of  muscular  power,  being  6 
feet  S  inches,  and  built  in  proportion,  —  a 
respect  to  himself  and  his  country.  After 
remainii^  there  for  five  months  we  returned 
to  New  (Cleans,  arriving  there  on  the  16th 
day  of  January,  1831,  when  I  left  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  On  arriving  there  I  soon  got  into 
business,  start^  aburter-shop  on  the  corner 
of  Wood  and  'Third  streets,  under  the  well- 
known  Pittsburgh  Hotel,  kept  by  Nathan 
Griffith.  Remaining  here  for  two  years,  I  got 
actmainted  with  Dr.  Jonas  R.  M’Clintock, 
with  whom  I  studied  medicine  for  the  space 
of  two  years  and  tetter.  After  I  got  through 
with  him  I  left  Pittsburgh  for  St.  Louis,  at 
which  place  I  got  in  wim  I^.  'Hffin  by  Dr. 
M’Clintock’s  introduction.  I  stayed  with 
him  two  years.  During  this  time  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  New  Orleans  to  the  dissecting-room 
at  which  I  had  the  honor  of  getting  my  di¬ 
ploma  for  my  good  behavior  to  my  instructor 
during  his  presence.  After  this  I  again  left 
for  Pittsburgh.  On  my  arrival  I  learned 
that  Dr.  BrClintock  was  in  Uie  Mint  at 
Philadelphia.  I  then  wrote  to  him,  and  my 
answer  was,  •  Stay  where  you  are  until  I 
come  home.’  It  was  then  some  six  months 
before  he  came,  trying  me  to  see  what  con¬ 
fidence  I  had  in  myself.  On  his  arrival  he 
examined  me,  and  ^  expression  was,  ‘  Why, 
Doctor,  you  know  as  much  about  snrncal 
matters  as  I  do  myself.’  This  was  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  word.”  Et  cetera,  koi  to  Xotiro,  after  the 
manner  of  his  great  prototypes. 

It  is  only  in  the  frin-loving  West,  I  think, 
that  an  incarnate  practical  joke,  like  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson,  can  so  live  upon  itself  and 
thrive.  For  one,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
tetter  of  the  city  which  pays  its  harmless 
tribute  to  him;  and  the  gallant  Greys  them¬ 
selves,  who  furnished  out  of  a  single  com¬ 
ity  one  minor-general,  nine  colonels,  four 
lieutenant-coloneTs,  six  majors,  twenty  cap¬ 
tains,  and  nine  lieutenants  to  the  late  Union 
army,  need  not  te  ashamed  to  put  wiih 
their  splendid  record  in  war  their  good- 
humored  gratitude  to  their  protegi  in  this 
piping,  telling,  and  triangling  time  of  peace. 

I  teve  before  alluded  to  the  patience  in 
which  the  smoke  and  soot  teach  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  cities  and  boroughs  to 
possess  their  souls.  'There  are  many  odd 
compromises  made  by  the  sex  with  the  sump¬ 
tuary  law  proclaimed  from  every  chimney- 
top  gainst  gay  bonnets  and  bright  dresses; 
and  ^Mvidence  tempers  even  the  barter  to 
the  shorn  black  lamb  of  Pittsburgh,  for  the 
hand  that  shaves  you  washes  your  neck  and 
ears. 

In  the  private  residences  of  the  well-to-do 
Pittsbiwners  one  finds,  shut  away  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  smoke  and  soot  in  which 
their  masters  spend  their  days,  the  substan¬ 
tial  comforts  and  luxuries  of  mxisperous 
American  homes  everywhere.  'The  strar 
ger  approaching  one  of  these  houses  on  a  par¬ 
ty  night  will  te  struck  with  the  darkness 
and  gloom  which  it  presents  from  the  out¬ 
side.  On  entering,  he  will  find  it  all  a 
blaze  of  light  and  toilets.  'The  blinds  are 
shut  and  the  windows  battened  down  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  subtle  enemy  of  ladies’  gloves  and 
laces.  'Hiere,  and  there  alone,  he  will  find 
the  fair  ef  Pittsburgh  in  bright  attire.  'The 
dark  livery  which  they  wear  in  respect  to 
King  Coal  is  abandoned  for  a  single  gala 
night.  'There  you  will  see  no  shoddy  and 
no  Saratoga  afi^tations.  The  mat  manu¬ 
facturer  and  his  wife  and  dau^ters  move 
joyously  in  the  dance  untrammelled,  and 
unoppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  millions. 
'Thmrs  is  not  the  Idghest  culture  perhaps, 
but  they  have  something  tetter,  —  if  the 
highest  culture  is  to  te  obtained  only  by 
the  loss  of  it, —  namely,  a  universal  healthy 
good-nature.  There  is  nothing  boisterous 
and  nothing  stiff  about  the  test  society  of 
Pittsburgh  —  none  of  that  animated  but  op- 

Kive  talking  at  each  other  when,  as 
efoucauld  puts  it,  one  is  ashamed  to 
keep  silent  In  a  word  these  people  act 
on  their  natural  friendly  impulses,  and  tne 
effect  is  that  they  have  found  the  golden 
mean  of  pleasure  in  frill  dress. 

Of  the  greatness  of  its  future,  just  as  in  the 
triumphs  of  its  past  and  in  the  prosperity  of 
its  present,  Pittsburgh  speaks  tetter  for  itsdf 
than  any  transient  prophet  can  speak  for  it. 
The  scant  justice  wo  have  done  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  city  is  the  test  we  could  do  in 
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the  time  and  apace  allotted.  It  iras  with  hon¬ 
est  regret  that  we  left  our  hospitable  friends 
and  i^e  past  their  flaming  furnaces  and 
solemn  coke  ovens,  away  on  the  night  train 
for  the  oil  regions.  In  our  next  paper  we 
will  attempt  to  give  some  “  Sketches  in 
Oil.”  _ 


THE  TEN  SIEGES  OF  PATHS. 

1  ■'HOUGH  the  French  have  mqde  Paris 
.  the  largest  and  strongest  fortress  in 
the  world,  they  profess  to  regard  the  idea  of 
its  being  besieged  as  simply  harharous ;  yet 
there  is  no  capital  which  W  so  oflen  pro¬ 
voked  and  undergone  attack.  Tlie  first 
mention  of  Paris  in  history  records  an  in- 
vestmeut.  Fifty  years  before  Christ  it  was 
the  stronghold  of  the  Gauls.  Labienus,  the 
most  able  of  Caesar’s  generals,  in  that  year 
marched  an  army  against  the  rebellious 
place,  and  after  crossing  *he  Seine,  forced 
the  insurgents  to  evacuate  it.  Before 
retreating,  Vercingetorix,  the  chief  of  the 
Gauls,  burned  what  tliere  was  of  a  city. 
But  ^e  site  was  too  eligible  not  to  invite 
the  building  of  a  new  town.  Like  Berlin, 
Paris  originally  was  confined  to  an  island 
formed  by  a  river^  and  surrounded  by  inac¬ 
cessible  swamps.  No  sooner  had  the  Ger¬ 
mans  conquered  France  than  Chlodwig,  the 
leader  of  the  invading  tribe,  reconstructed 
ancient  Lntetia,  and  made  it  the  centre  of 
the  new  empire.  During  the  time  his  de¬ 
scendants  held  sway  in  France  it  remained 
their  priucqial  fortress.  When  their  author¬ 
ity  began  to  decline,  the  defence  of  Paris 
against  a  foreign  enemy  gave  such  prestige 
to  one  of  their  generals  as  to  enable  him  to 
usurp  the  throne  of  the  decayi^  dynas^. 
Nearly  900  years  after  Christ,  Charles  Le 
Gros,  a  degenerate  sedon  of  Charlemagne, 
found  hims^  attacked  at  Paris  by  the  Nor¬ 
mans.  A  helpless  imbecile,  he  bad  no  choice 
but  to  make  his  peace  with  the  preda¬ 
tory  bands,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  second  raid,  however, 
Paris  gallantly  held  out  for  a  whole  year, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Otto,  one  of 
the  King’s  nobles.  So  great  was  the  re¬ 
nown  Otto  acquired  by  this  feat  of  arms, 
that  on  Charles's  death,  in  888,  the  Frank¬ 
ish  nobili^  elected  him  their  King.  A 
nephew  of  this  Otto  was  Hugh  Capet,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Bourbons. 

In  the  mean  time  the  German  conquerors 
of  France,  comparatively  few  in  number, 
had  becomq  absorbed  by  the  suojcct  nation¬ 
ality,  and  every  now  and  then  had  a  brush 
wim  the  old  country  whence  they  had  pro¬ 
ceeded.  In  978,  when  the  German  em¬ 
peror  Otto  II.  was  celebrating  the  festival  of 
St.  John  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  was  sur- 
rised  by  King  Lothair  of  France,  at  the 
ead  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
'The  German  emperor  returned  the  compli¬ 
ment,  and,  having  crossed  the  frontier  on  the 
first  of  October,  marched  straight  upon  Paris, 
overcoming  all  resistance  in  nis  way.  Be¬ 
fore  winter  set  in  be  stood  at  the  foot  of 
Uontmartre  and  invested  the  city.  Very 
much  like  the  Moltke  of  our  day,  he  had  to 
detail  a  portion  of  his  army  to  ward  off  the 
hosts  attempting  the  rescue  of  the  belea¬ 
guered  place ;  but,  unlike  what  seems  to  be 
reservea  for  Paris  in  the  present  instance, 
he  was  obliged  to  witlidraw  without  eflect- 
ing  his  object.  Winter  and  disease  deci¬ 
mating  his  troops,  he  eventually  returned 
the  way  by  which  he  came.  There  is  an 
old  story  that,  before  leaving,  the  Germans 
assembled  on  Montmartre  and  sang  a  Te 
Deum  wifti  so  vast  an  energy  of  lungs  that 
all  Paris  re-echoed  the  sound.  Why  thepr 
should  have  offered  up  their  thanks  in  this 
boisterous  manner  when  foiled  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  is  a  riddle  unsolved  to  this  day. 

The  stren^h  of  the  place  having  thus 
been  proved  by  experience  King  Phifip  Au¬ 
gustus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  extended  its  fortifications,  adding 
several  hundred  towers  to  the  walls.  King 
Charles  V.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  surrounded  the  new  suburbs 
with  a  fresh  enceinte,  built  a  citadel  called 
the  Bastille,  and  constructed  a  fort  on  the 
isle  of  St.  Louis.  Notwithstanding  these 
new  defences,  the  English  took  Pans  after 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  1420.  The  Maid 
of  Orleans,  attempting  to  recapture  Paris, 
1429,  was  repulsed  by  the  English,  who, 
however,  seven  years  later,  were  obliged  to 
march  out,  owing  to  the  gallantry  of  Ounois, 
le  B&tard  Royal. 

King  Henry  IV.  was  the  next  to  assail 
the  devoted  capital.  As  he  was  a  Protes¬ 
tant  it  would  not  recognize  his  authority. 
Having  defeated  the  Catholic  League  at 
Ivry,  March  17,  1590,  he  approached  Pam 
in  forced  marches,  and  occupying  Corbeil, 
Lagny,  and  Creil,  cut  oflF  provisions,  then 
chiefly  received  by  the  river.  He  next 


planted  his  guns  on  Montmartre,  and  from 
this  dominant  position  left  the  Parisians  — 
his  naughty  children,  as  he  jokingly  called 
them  —  to  choose  between  bread  and  bombs. 
Not  less  obstinate  then  than  they  are  now, 
fifteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  died  of 
hunger  before  the  town  opened  negotiations 
with  the  King.  Just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
however,  the  Spaniards,  who  assisted  the 
Catholic  League,  sent  General  Famese 
with  a  large  army  from  Belgium  to  the  res¬ 
cue.  Henry  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  only  entered  Paris  four  years 
later,  when  he  had  embraced  Catholicism, 
and  then  he  was  welcomed  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm. 

France  now  rapidly*  increasing  in  power, 
Paris  remained  more  than  200  years  unvisit¬ 
ed  by  an  invading  army.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  mere  idea  of  the  foreigner 
venturing  into  the  heart  of  France  had  come 
to  appear  so  preposterous  as  to  lead  to  the 
razing  of  the  old  fortifications.  Louis  XV. 
in  1726  again  encircled  the  city  with  a  wall, 
which,  however,  was  not  intended  to  serve 
a  military  purpose.  As  an  open  town  Paris 
underwent  the  storms  of  the  Revolution. 
When,  in  1814,  the  Allied  Armies  arrived 
in  front  of  it  to  avenge  the  deeds  of  Napole¬ 
on  I.,  a  few  redoubts,  hastily  thrown  up, 
were  all  the  impediments  in  their  way. 
Twenty-five  thousand  regulars  under  Mar- 
mont  and  Mortier,  and  15,000  National 
Guards,  with  150  guns,  held  the  place  for  a 
day  against  40,000  Prussians  and  Russians. 
When  Montmartre  had  been  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  Cossacks  and  Uhlans  were  swarm¬ 
ing  in  La  Chapelle  and  La  Villette,  the 
proud  capital  surrendered.  On  March  81, 
Frederick  William  HI.  of  Prussia,  the  father 
of  William  1.  of  the  present  day,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  I.  of  Russia,  made  their  entry  into 
the  city. 

The  following  year  witnessed  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  feat.  On  the  2d  of  July,  1815, 
the  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  took  Mon- 
trouge  and  Issy  by  storm,  while  Wellington 
forced  his  way  into  the  northern  and  east¬ 
ern  suburbs.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Prussian  Guards  once  more  trM 
the  Boulevards. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  HONITON  LACE. 

I7EW  people  need  reminding  for  what  Honi- 
ton  IS  famous,  as  they  are  whirled  through 
its  delightful  valley,  which  so  strongly  impresses 
the  traveller  who  here  first  makes  acquaintance 
with  the  varied  scenery  of  Devon.  Lace-mak¬ 
ing,  however,  is  not  confined  to  Honiton,  but 
extends  over  a  large  triangular  district  of  south¬ 
east  Devon,  from  the  little  village  of  Seaton  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Axe  River  along  the  coast  by 
Beer,  Branscorabe,  Salcombe,  Sidmouth,  and 
Otterton  to  Exmouth,  including  most  of  the 
villages  between  Honiton  and  the  sea,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  town  of  Ottery  St.  Mary.  It  even 
reached  to  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorset,  where,  at  the 
end  of  last  century,  lace  was  made  as  high  as 
four  or  five  guineas  a  yard,  which  rivalled  Brus¬ 
sels  in  estimation :  “  a  splendid  lace  dress  for 
the  late  lamented  Queen  Charlotte  was  fabri¬ 
cated  at  Lyme,”  says  its  historian,  “  which  gave 
great  satisfaction  at  Court." 

The  usual  type  of  Honiton  lace  consists  of 
sprigs  made  separately,  like  Brussels  lace,  on  a 
pillow,  and  then  appliqued,  or  sewn  on  to  a  net 
ground.  In  the  last  century  this  was  a  plain 
pillow-ground  made  of  the  finest  Antwerp  thread, 
which  in  1790  cost  £  70  per  pound,  though  even 
more  has  been  given  fur  it.  Eighteen  shillings 
a  yard,  scarce  two  inches  in  width,  was  paid  for 
this  ground.  The  ordinary  way  of  paying  for 
veils  of  this  fabric  was  (as  jewellers  now  weigh 
sovereigns  against  gold  chains)  by  spreading 
shillings  over  them,  and  giving  as  many  as  cov¬ 
ered  the  lace.  At  present  the  sprigs  are  gener¬ 
ally  sewn,  as  they  are  completed  by  tbe  work¬ 
women,  on  blue  paper,  and  then  united  by 
another  liand,  either  on  the  pillow  by  “cut- 
works"  or  “purling,  '  or  else  joined  with  the 
needle  by  varions  stitches.  'The  patterns  of 
these  sprigs  are  in  the  first  place  pricked  with 
needles  on  a  kind  of  shining  brown  millboard 
known  as  “  parchment  paper,"  by  women  who 
often  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  this 
branch  of  the  business.  Among  the  commonest 
sights  of  a  fine  summer  evening  in  East  Devon 
are  the  locemakcrs,  each  seated  at  her  door,  with 
their  lace-pillows  (which  resemble  thick  circular 
pads)  on  their  laps,  and  the  small  children 
aronnd  them  on  their  little  stools,  all  busily 
occupied  in  making  these  sprigs,  whether  “  tur¬ 
key-tails,"  “  blackberries,"  or  “  stars."  Simi¬ 
larly  in  winter  tbe  steady  “  click,  click,  click," 
of  tlieir  pins  proceeds  from  every  cottage,  just  as 
in  a  Notting^msbire  village  is  heard  the  inces¬ 
sant  jar  and  rattle  of  the  stockingers’  frames. 

Although  Honiton  lace  was  very  celebrated  in 
old  days,  it  is  enrions  that  the  only  examples 
wbieh  kflil.  Palliser  (the  author  of  the  admirable 
“  History  of  Lace  ")  eonld  find  in  Devon  of  lace- 
adorned  figures,  either  in  painting  or  sculpture, 
were  the  monuments  of  Bishop  Stafford  (1398) 
and  Lady  Doddridge  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  and 
of  Lady  Pole  in  Colyton  Chnrch.  This  latter 
village  has  always  b^n  renowned  for  its  lace ; 


CliurchiH’s  dragoons,  during  tbe  suppression  of 
Monmouth’s  rebellion,  are  said  to  nave  stolen 
from  one  shop  there  lace  to  the  amount  of  £  325 
17s.  9d.  Like  all  trades,  Honiton  lacemaking  is 
subject  to  depression.  It  received  its  first  check 
about  tbe  beginning  of  the  American  War,  1778, 
when  the  caprices  of  taste  in  George  the  Third’s 
reign  divert^  ladies’  attention  to  foreign  lace. 
To  remedy  this  the  Society  of  the  Anti-Gallicans 
was  founded,  which  distributed  prizes  for  bone 
and  point  lace  of  native  manufiicture,  and  proved 
most  beneficial  to  the  lace  trade.  But  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  machinery  for  lacemaking  was  the  great¬ 
est  blow  administered  to  the  genuine  hand-made 
fabric.  Mr.  Heathcoat  in  1809,  after  his  ma¬ 
chinery  at  Loughborongh  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Luddites,  established  a  factory  at  Tiver¬ 
ton  for  bobbin  lace  (so  called  because  made  of 
coarse  thread  by  means  of  long  bobbins)  greatly 
to  tbe  injury  of  the  pillow-made  lace  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  Tbe  lacemakers  have  employed 
2,400  hands  in  the  town  and  neighborhood  of 
Honiton  (writes  Lysons)  but  now,  1822,  not 
above  300  are  employed.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  debased  sprigs,  called  by  the  workers 
“turkeys’  tails,"  “frying-pans,"  “bullocks’ 
hearts,’’  and  so  forth,  were  introduced  into  Hon¬ 
iton  lace,  instead  of  tbe  bcautifid  leaves  and 
flowers  copied  from  nature,  which  had  hitherto 
distinguished  it.  It  is  difficult  to  induce  the 
Devonshire  workwomen  even  now  to  forego 
their  prejudices  in  favor  of  these  conventional 
sprigs.  Mrs.  Palliser  tried  in  vain  to  provide 
some  families  ;with  new  patterns  of  roses  and 
leaves,  instead  of  the  old  senseless  “  Duchess  of 
Kents,”  “  Brnnswicks,"  orj'  snowballs,”  which 
so  extensively  prevail. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Honiton  lace, 
like  Trolly  lace  —  which  differs  from  it,  however, 
in  being  composed  of  coarse  thread  —  is  made 
on  a  pillow  by  the  aid  of  boxwood  pins.  These 
are  often  curiously  marked  with  names  or  initials 
branded  upon  them.  These  bone  or  wood  bob¬ 
bins,  some  ornamented  with  glass  beads,  the 
more  ancient  with  silver  let  in,  are  the  calendar 
of  a  lacemaker’s  life.  A  romance  frequently 
lives  in  each  pin  ;  this  one  being  stamped  with 
a  lover’s  name  who  presented  it  perhaps  long 
years  ag^,  this  one  bearing  a  grandmother's 
maiden  name,  another  showing  by  its  stamps 
that  it  has  descended  from  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions,  and  so  on.  In  the  sedentary,  uneventful 
life  of  a  lacemaker  it  is  touching  to  note  these 
cherished  evidences  of  romance  and  sentiment. 

Tbe  picturesque  village  of  Beer,  near  the 
chalk  headland  of  the  same  name,  so  famous  of 
old  for  smugglers,  is  now  celebrated  for  its  ex¬ 
quisite  Honiton  lace.  Here  the  Queen’s  wed¬ 
ding-dress  was  made,  at  a  cost  of  £  1,000  ;  it  is 
composed  of  Honiton  sprigs  connected  on  the 
pillow  by  a  variety  of  o^n-work  stitches.  The 
Princess  Royal,  Princess  Alice,  and  Princess  of 
■Wales  also  wore  wedding-dresses  of  Honiton 
point  made  at  Beer  and  the  neighborhood.  Cap¬ 
ital  workmanship  in  this  lace  was  shown  at  the 
International  Exhibition  in  1862,  but  the  pat¬ 
terns  were  conventional  and  clumsy,  arabesques, 
medallions,  and  poor  imitations  of  nature.  Hence 
may  be  traced  in  great  measure  its  decline  in 
public  estimation,  though  its  costliness  must  al¬ 
ways  militate  against  its  general  use.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  deficiency  prizes  were  offered  in 
connection  with  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  for  natural  work  in  Honiton  lace,  which 
produced  such  admirable  specimens  that  the 
Queen  ordered  them  to  be  sent  to  Windsor 
Castle  for  her  inspection. 

'From  very  tender  years  children  are  tanght  to 
make  Honiton  lace  in  what  are  termed  lace- 
schools.  The  little  things  collect  in  a  dame’s 
room,  and  under  her  tuition,  frequently  seconded 
W  a  cane,  are  taught  the  mysteries  of  the  art. 
’They  are  apprenticed  to  the  trade  in  Devon  at 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  of  age  (but  in  Bucks 
and  Beds  commonly  at  six  years,  often  at  four 
and  five),  eaniing  nothing  in  their  first  year, 
and  sixpence  per  week  in  the  second.  After¬ 
wards  they  are  paid  so  much  per  sprig,  the  price 
varying  with  the  demand,  value  of  cotton,  Ac., 
but  being  generally  IM.,  2d.,  or  3d.  per  sprig. 
“  I  can  make  four  turxeys’  tails  a  day,  and  get 
I^.  for  each,”  a  girl  of  ten  lately  told  ns  with 
pardonable  pride.  A  child  of  five  years  old  will 
earn  a  penny  in  four  hours  by  making  six 
“  flies.”  One  master  in  tbe  trade  is  said  to  em¬ 
ploy  as  many  as  3,000  of  these  workcbildren. 
A  clever  adult  hand  will  easily  earn  a  shilling  a 
day  at  her  lace-pillow  in  good  times ;  in  many 
parts  of  Devon,  however,  the  work  is  paid  for 
on  the  truck  system.  Tbe  average  earning  of 
a  quick  hand  may  be  put  down  at  three  shillings 
or  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week.  At  'Va¬ 
lenciennes  the  workers  used  to  toil  in  under¬ 
ground  cellars  from  four  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night,  and  scarcely  earn  tenpence  a  day. 
The  abuses  connected  with  the  lace-schools  were 
lately  exposed  by  the  Children’s  Employment 
Commission.  It  was  found  that  the  hours  of 
work  in  them  were  generally  excessive,  and  the 
atmosphere  extremely  bad,  owing  to  the  crowded 
state  of  the  small  rooms  in  which  the  children 
work.  Discipline  is  rigidly  enforced,  and  in 
some  schools,  in  order  that  the  lace  may  be  kept 
clean,  tlie  children  sit  without  shoes  on  brick  or 
stone  floors.  These  causes,  coupled  with  the 
constrained  position  of  the  worker,  who  must 
bend  over  the  pillow  which  reste  in  her  lap,  lay 
the  seeds  of  illness  and  frequently  of  consump¬ 
tion  in  after  life.  The  mortality  amongst  the 
lacemakers  of  Devon,  we  can  testify,  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  is  large.  They  are  thin  and 
sallow,  inclined  to  that  bold,  false  independence 
which  is  always  cngeailered  when  women  neglect 
the  domestic  virtuflg|wThe  children  are  often 


defiant  and  disobedient  to  parents,  and,  on  the 
whole,  tbe  occupation  of  lacemaking  cannot  be 
called  one  favorable  to  morality. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  The  Idaho  Statesman  thinks  tbe  territory 
is  a  fiiilure  and  recommends  annexation  to  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

—  Somebody  asserts  that  more  than  half  the 
hotels  in  this  country  ore  kept  by  natives  of  New 
Hampshire  and  'Vermont. 

—  The  Swiss  ch&let  presented  to  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  by  Mr.  Fechter  is  now  on  exhibition  in 
its  entirety  at  the  London  Crystal  Palace. 

—  Twen^  Beacon  Street  ladies  have  seat 
$  3,000  to  Enrope  for  the  purchase  of  articles  to 
be  sold  at  one  table  at  the  French  Fair  in 
Boston. 

—  The  verdict  of  a  recent  coroner’s  jury  in 
New  York  goes  far  to  show  that  carbolic  acid  is 
not  a  good  substitute  for  gin  in  the  manufacture 
of  milk -punches. 

—  The  artesian  well  at  Ann  Arbor  yields  salt 
water  and  sulphurous  gas,  leaving  the  workmen 
in  doubt  whether  they  are  approaching  China 
or  the  other  place. 

—  Joseph  'Warren,  editor  of  The  Buffalo 
Courier,  has  been  presented  with  a  valuable 
chronometer  by  his  political  friends  for  his  care¬ 
ful  superintendence  of  tbe  public  interests. 

—  Savannah  has  cleaned  its  monument  of 
Nathaniel  Greene  of  revolutionary  memory,  and 
thinks  now  his  name  should  be  painted  on  it, 
that  Northern  visitors  may  know  that  they  rsv- 
erence  the  noble  and  patriotic  Northerner. 

— A  Liverpool  journal  avers  that  some  of  the 
graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  all 
ftieir  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  have  never 
sufficiently  mastered  the  mysteries  of  tbe  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue  to  spell  words  of  three  and  four  syl¬ 
lables  correctly. 

—  Hardly  one  of  the  successful  journalists  in 
Chicago  had,  it  is  stated,  in  bis  early  life,  any 
kind  of  newspaper  experience  or  aspiration. 
One  of  them  was  a  druggist,  another  a  college 
professor,  a  third  a  merchant,  a  fourth  a  public 
singer,  a  fifth  a  broker,  and  the  sixth  a  book¬ 
seller. 

—  The  collection  of  paintings  preserved  in 
three  rooms  of  tbe  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Strasimarg 
was  burnt  during  the  siege.  The  loss  is  serious, 
and  includes  the  “  Marriage  of  S.  Catharine  " 
by  Memmling,  a  fine  Madonna  by  Ferugino, 
portrait  of  woman  by  Miereveldt,  and  several 
altarpieces  by  Philippe  de  Champagne. 

—  A  wealthy  Russian  lady,  well  known  in 
musical  circles  in  Vienna  as  an  amateur,  and 
also  as  a  onerous  patroness  of  art,  has  present¬ 
ed  Herr  Herbeck,  the  manager  of  the  Beethoven 
Centennial,  with  a  magnificent  gold  baton,  cov¬ 
ered  with  diamonds  and  rabies.  She  requests 
him  to  use  it  only  when  “  Egmont "  is  played. 

— W.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Maine’s  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  has  purchased  the  use  of  two 
columns  in  a  paper  published  in  Gottenbnrg, 
Sweden,  and  tM  resident  agent  is  to  fill  them 
regularly  with  accounts  of  the  success  of  the 
Swedish  colony  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
and  such  other  matters  as  shall  induce  farther 
emigration. 

—  A  private  letter  from  Paris  brings  to  notice 
a  carious  case  of  what  is  called  the  Irony  of 
History.  The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was 
snppo^  to  be  the  inauguration  of  a  period  of 
perpetual  peace.  A  large  collection  of  French 
wheats  was  sent  to  it  by  order  of  the  National 
Assembly.  After  the  Exhibition  these  samples 
were  stored  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
tiers.  The  directors  of  the  mnsenm  and  their 
families,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  (for  whom 
beds  had  been  prepared  in  the  building)  have 
lived  through  the  latter  portion  of  the  siege  upon 
good  white  bread  made  oat(of  the  samples  above 
mentioned. 

—  The  New  York  'World  says  it  is  related  of  a 
family  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  that  every  dark¬ 
eyed  member  of  it,  for  the  past  fifty  years,  has 
become  blind  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years.  Those  with  blue  eyes  escape  the 
terrible  affliction.  The  local  gossips  tell  a  ro¬ 
mantic  story  how,  some  sixty  years  ago,  a 
beautiful  black-eyed  girl,  redact  by  blindness 
to  beggary,  was  led  astray  by  two  boys  of  this 
family,  and  left  by  them  in  a  swamp,  and  who, 
when  she  found  herself  deserted  among  the 
tangled  underbrush,  tamed  her  prayer,  that 
they  would  extricate  her  into  a  dying  enrse, 
praying  that  their  children  for  seven  generations 
might  be  as  helpless  as  she  was. 

—  ’The  Honolulu  Gazette  is  greatly  amused 
at  the  recemt  of  an  advertisement  from  a  “  com¬ 
pany  "  in  C/oanectient,  addressed  to  all  the  boys 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  telling  them  that 
those  who  inclosed  a  specified  nnml^  of  stamps 
to  this  company  should  be  put  immediately  in 
the  way  of  making  a  fortune.  It  thinks  it  too 
late  for  Hawaiian  boys  to  be  caught  in  any  such 
way  as  that.  Hawaii  has  new  postage-stamps, 
of  the  denominations  of  one,  six,  and  eighteen 
cents.  The  one  cent  is  violet  colored,  with  a 
vignette  of  the  late  Princess  Victoria  Kama- 
main;  the  six-cent  stamp  is  green,  with  the 
likeness  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  the  eigh¬ 
teen  cent  is  pink,  with  the  likeness  of  his  late 
Highness  M.  Kekuanaoa.  They  are  all,  the 
Honolulu  Gazette  says,  most  perfect  likenesses. 
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QUIPS  AND  QUIRKS. 

Used  up.  —  The  lightning-rod. 

The  Toilers  of  the  See.  —  Popes. 

Proonosticatioh  is  the  thief  of  time. 

The  tradesman’s  dirinity.  —  C.  O.  D. 

A  rooL  and  his  honey  are  soon  parted. 

Shootiho  stars.  —  Champion  riflemen. 

Evert  good  business  man  has  his  private 
Biz-mark. 

SoNO  of  the  oyster.  —  Keep  me  in  my 
little  bed  I 

Greeley’s  advice  to  everybody.  —  West¬ 
ward  hoe  I 

One  of  the  Siamese  twins  has  been  bom 
again,  —  this  time  alone. 

Who  ever  saw  anybody  near  a  fire  who 
did  n’t  want  to  play  poker  ? 

The  Siamese  twins  want  a  separate  mun- 
tenance,  but  can’t  have  it. 

A  PLEASANT  thing  for  nearly  everybody 
but  the  sailor.  —  Rous  ahead. 

Gakbetta,  at  last  accounts,  was  trying 
ta  enjoy  his  opium  cum  dignitate. 

Burnt  children  dread  everything  but 
fire,  the  little  heroes  and  sheroes.' 

A  BAD  thing  for  people  in  the  summer.  — 
To  have  “  speculation  in  their  ice.’’  . 

The  artist  who  “  drew  his  last  breath  ” 
so  finely  never  drew  anything  more. 

There  is  a  castle  in  France  called  the 
Castle  of  If.  It  ought  to  be  in  Spain. 

Theatrical  motto  of  the  New  York 
Tribune:  — 

**  Ber,  Wintw  comet  to  role  the  ruled  jew.” 

The  mother’s  idea.  — 

Delightfal  Uik  !  tr  rear  the  tender  thoosht, 

To  teach  the  joaog  idea  not  to  aboot. 

A  down-East  wag  speaks  of  one  of  hit 
neij^hbors  as  being  “  cowed  down  like  a' 

A  NEWSPAPER  down  South  publishes  the 
deaths  of  colored  people  under  the  heading 
of  “  Negrology.” 

The  New  York  State  Assembly  in  Al¬ 
bany  proposes  to  adjourn  to  Binghamton. 
Rather  rough  on  Binghamton  I 

A  CLEROTMAN  out  West  officiating  at  a 
public  execution  prayed  that  the  spectacle 
might  impress  all  present  with  the  shortness 
of  human  life. 

“  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  bath  his  quar¬ 
rel  just,”  says  Shakespeare,  and  yet  how 
many  poor  fellows  come  out  of  the  justest  of 
quarrels  with  no  arm  at  all  I 

The  little  Quaker  village  of  Shrewsbun*, 
New  Jersey,  is  called  by  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  “  Thce-and-thou-ville.”  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Friends  and  oysters. 


AN  ARAB  IN  COURT. 

The  following  laughable  scene  ocenrred  the 
other  day  in  the  New  York  Court  of  General 
Sessions:  Manoel  Posada,  a  Spaniard,  was 
placed  at  the  bar,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a 
trunk,  clothing,  and  a  revolver,  the  property,  the 
indictment  charged,  of  Fidoli  Bcn-Abdallah. 
District- Attorney  Fellowes  opened  the  case,  with 
a  serio-comic  address  to  the  jury,  in  which  he 
classified  the  complainant  as  one  of  many  known 
to  the  public  as  “  the  Bounding  Bedonins  of  the 
Desert,”  or,  in  plain  words,  ”  the  Asiatic  artists,” 
who  delighted  thousands  by  their  aerial  acrobat- 
isms,  amid  the  Oriental  surroundings  of  Lent’s 
Circus  in  Fourteenth  Street.  He  alluded  with 
evident  feeling  to  the  march  of  intellect  which 
was  self-proven  by  the  feet  that  one  of  these  art¬ 
less  children  of  nature  had  been  possessed  of  a 
Smith  and  Wesson  revolver  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  fashion,  and  after  an  eloquent  panegyric 
directed  Fidoli  Ben-Abdallah  to  be  placed  on 
the  stand. 

Captain  Heniy  McGoskey,  with  some  modest 
hesitation,  called  the  complainant,  and  a  rather 
good-looking  gentleman,  of  Elastem  features  and 
dark  olive  complexion,  advanced  to  the  witness- 
stand.  He  was  sworn,  the  crier  of  the  court, 
Mr.  Dogherty,  triumphantly  announcing  his 
name  to  the  clerk  as  ”  Fiddlebin-Dollogh.” 
The  child  of  nature  made  a  lowly  salaam  to 
Judge  Bedford,  and  seemed  perfectly  dazzled  by 
the  glitter  of  Captain  McCloskey’s  shield.  Dis¬ 
trict-Attorney  Fellowes  asked  him  what  property 
he  had  stolen  from  him.  He  said  in  reply,  '*  I 
do  not  know  who  stole  it.”  He  repeated  this 
peculiar  answer  several  times.  At  last  District- 
Attorney  Fellowes  asked  Count  Kadeski,  the 
court  interpreter,  to  try  and  make  the  Arab  nnder- 
staod  the  question.  ”  Try  him  in  French,”  said 
the  District-Attorney. 

With  much  trepidation  Count  Kacinski  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  Arab  chieftain,  and  placing  his 


GOETHE’S  FAUST. 

Translated  into  Knsliali  'Verse. 

By  BATABB  TAYLOB. 

Unllbnn  with  LoxonLLOw’a  Dante  and  Bbtaxt’s 
Homer. 

PART  RECO.YD,  COiiPLETINO  THE  WORK. 

1  vol.  Imperial  oetavo.  •  5.00. 


No  tnuulatioo  of  the  .Second  Part  of"  Fanat  ”  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  pabllshed  In  the  United  Htatee.  The  four  or 
lire  Engliah  verstoiM  were  produoed  before  the  German 
ciltica  had  discovered  the  true  key  to  Goethe’s  meanlns, 
and  thejr  therefore  slvs  a  very  Inadeqnate  representation 
of  the  original.  None  of  them  reproduco  the  great  rich¬ 
ness  and  variety  of  the  German  metres,  or  are  accompa¬ 
nied  with  notes  which  satlsfoctorlly  explain  the  more 
difficult  passages  of  the  poem. 

Nr.  Taylor’s  translatlnn  is  the  only  one  which  com¬ 
pletely  lives  the  form  of  the  orlalnal,  and  which  also  con¬ 
tains  those  Illustrations  which  the  reader  needs  In  order 
to  follow  Goethe’s  arand  deslni.  The  .Second  Fart  has 
often  been  looked  upon  as  a  sealed  book  to  moat  readers : 
but  since  the  true  interpretation  has  been  discovered  and 
Is  amerally  accepted  In  Germany,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  stores  of  Beauty  and  rf  Wisdom  contained  In 
the  work  should  be  made  accessible  to  all  who  appreciato 
the  passion  an<l  pathoe  of  the  First  Part. 

German  Eatlmatea  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  ’Transla¬ 
tion  of  Fart  First. 

"  The  work  of  many  years  now  lies  before  ns.  It  Is  such 
a  masterpiece  of  translation,  that  we  scarcely  know  an¬ 
other  which  can  be  placed  beside  It.  1  ho  only  deviatiun 
fimm  the  orlainni  text  which  the  poet-translator  has  al¬ 
lowed  himself.  Is  that  he  has  not  In  every  instance  follow(.<l 
the  exact  order  of  the  orlgiiuil  rhymes;  In  all  else.  In 
spirit.  In  harmony  of  words,  In  tone,  sentiment,  and  r^h- 
mical  character,  his  work  Is  Goethe’s  Faust  in  English 
words.”  —  .Vor-Ibrfsr  Slaatt-ZtitMpg. 

"  It  is  a  work  of  patient,  loving  I.abor,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  It  Is  the  most  prrfoct  work  of  Its  kind 
which  has  ever  been  produced.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  con¬ 
tradicted  when  wc  assert  that  only  a  poet  is  competent  to 
appreciate  perfectly  a  poetic  work;  but  uo  one  will  deny 
that  only  an  important  poet  should  venture  to  sttempt  tho 
translation  of  a  great  poem,  since  he  must  assimilate  It 
thornughly,  and  so  possess  It  that  It  shall  be  reproduced 
bv  and  from  him.  He  who  is  able  thus  to  reproduco 
EautI,  as  Bayard  Taylor  has  done,  must  himself  have  been 
consecrated  to  the  pnesthoiHl  of  Poetry. 

“  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  this  translation,  for  through 
It  a  great  deal  has  been  dons  to  o;ien  to  Americans  and 
Englishmen  the  sanctuary  of  German  poetic  literature,  and 
to  bring  the  two  kindred  races  nearer  to  each  other  in 
thought  and  sentiment.  And  the  original  becomes  to  us 


,  magical  atmosphere.” 


“  Bayard  Taylor  has  performed  his  task,  so  far  ns  it  Is  all 
possible,  in  a  'manner  which  will  add  to  his  Ihme  as  an 
author  and  tmvcller.  In  the  literary  world,  that  of  the 
conscientious  linguist  and  the  flne-frellng  wstheticinn. 
After  the  original  text,  his  work  Is  certainly  the  best  of 
the  rich  treasures  of  German  literature  which  could  bo 
olferr^  to  the  American  public.”  —  Criminal  Ztitang. 

"  The  translation  of  Faust  by  Bayard  Taylor  Is,  In  re¬ 
gard  to  its  reproduction  of  tbe  orl^nal  almost  word  for 
word,  imex.'impletl,  —  and  sneh  a  m.osterpiecc  of  the  art  of 
translation  as  has  never  before  been  atbrined.”  —  yfltnats 
Slaatt-Zeilung, 

*,•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


FEN  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Charles  Dickens  and  his 
Readings. 

By  KATE  FIELD. 

Revised  and  enlarged  edit  Inn,  1  vol.  12mo.  Uniform 
with  the  Jltuslraled  Ubrary  Edition  of  Dickens’s 
Works.  With  Illustrations. 

In  this  volume  Miss  Field  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
Mr.  Dickens,  his  welcome  at  Boston  and  New  York,  ami 
his  various  Readiugs.  Tho  book  contalru  several  Illus¬ 
trations,  and  cannot  (hil  to  bo  a  very  welcome  souvenir  of 
memorable  evenings  to  those  who  were  so  forturuite  as  to 
hear  Mr.  Dickens  interpret  the  most  characteristic  per¬ 
sons  and  scenes  in  his  novels ;  while  to  those  not  so  for¬ 
tunate  Miss  Field’s  loving  portraltnrc  will  be  a  pleasant 
and  valueil  memorial  of  one  to  whose  hnmanc  genius  tho 
whole  world  is  debtor. 

TOPICS-  OF  THE  TIME. 

By  JAMES  PARTON. 

1  vol.  ISmo.  SE.OO.  i 

■  CONTENTS. 

Uncle  Nain*oVPe<ttnMnt  of  his  Nervonts. 

The  Yankees  at  Hontie. 

Concressional  Peccadilloes. 

International  Copyright.  ' 

Our  Roman  Catholic  Brethren.  I 

How  Congress  wastes  its  Time.  , .  , 

The  Clothes  Mania. 

Log-Rolling  at  Washington. 

Onr  Israelitlsh  Brethren. 

Correspondence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

The  Government  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


Many  of  the  papers  In  this  volaine  relate  to  some  of  tho 
most  Important  questions  now  claiming  public  attention, 
^hile  oil  of  them  are  of  timely  Interest,  and  are  treated 
'.With  the  fulness  of  research  and  tbe  pungent  force  of 
.'statement  characteristic  of  Mr.  Parton. 

> 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  A  GO.,  Boston, 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Ot  good,  A  Co. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


MACULUR,  WllUAMS,  &  PARKER. 

W*  »r^  now  nmured  to  recolre  Mtd  nccnto  ordors  for 
SPRING  CLOTHING  In  our  Custom  Doportment. 

We  hSTC  tbts  season  Imported  a  much  larger  stock  than 
eser  before  of  the  products  of  the  beet  Knropeon  manufkc- 
turers. 

We  Inrlte  especial  attention  to  a  line  of 

WENT  OF  ENOIiAND  BROAIMXOTHN, 
of  very  line  qualities, — In  black,  (br  dress  coots,  and  beau- 
tlMil  shades  of  blue,  dahlia,  green,  and  oIIts,  Ibr  frock 
coats  and  oeereoata. 

Also,  GERMAN  TWILLED  CLOTHS  AND  ENGLISH 
SPRING  HEAVERS,  In  handsome  drab  colors,  S>r  orer- 
coots. 

Also,  a  new  article  made  (or  us  by  one  of  the  best  West 
of  England  manulhcturers,  —  a  eery  line  ribbed  suiting, 
rather  heavier  than  moat  Spring  goods.  In  black,  blue,  Ox- 
fonl  mixed,  green,  dahlia,  and  oIIto. 

Price  fur  suits  mads  to  order . 9  SS 

(Coat,  Paxtalooxs,  tU:  Vsst,$7.) 
Bockharker’s  Imt  TRICOTS,  In  ail  colors,  suit  .  S4S 
(Coat, sn:  Pantaloons,  R 12;  Txsr, $•.) 

A  line  lot  of  English  and  Stitch  FANCY  CA.SSI- 
MERES,  for  pantaloons,  Ac. 

(  JF  Our  mnds  aiul  customers  are  reminded  that  by 
les^ng  their  orders  early  they  will  receive  more  rarefbl 
attention  than  It  la  possible  to  give  them  during  the  height 
of  the  busy  season. 

Last  year  in  April  and  May  It  was  Impossible,  even  with 
our  eery  large  ibrce  of  operatlres,  to  execute  all  the  orders 
which  came  in ;  and  our  business  In  this  department  this 
year,  so  Ikr,  has  been  oonsiderably  in  excess  of  that  done 
in  the  oorresponding  time  last  year, 

Macullar,  Williams,  &  Parker, 

200  Waahlncton  Nt..  Boston, 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  MUSIC. 

Unparalleled  for  Cheapness  and  Com¬ 
pleteness. 

LOOK  AT  THE  PRICES  1 
DITSON  &  CO.’S 

Standard  Operas. 

Ernani.  Fanat. 

Bncla  d«  I,ainmermoor.  I.acresla  Borifla. 
Martha.  Norma. 

Traviata.  Noinnambnla. 

Troeatore.  Precioaa. 

Marrlaae  of  Fliraro. 

Price,  •  1.00  each  ;  handsomely  bound  ,B  2.00. 
Also  Instruments!  Arrangements  of  Dor  Froy- 
achutx,  Don  Giovanni,  Ernani,  Faust,  I.ucia, 


Trovatore. 

Large  pages,  elegantly  bound,  B 1 .00  eacb. 

Sent  by  mall,  po.'.t-pald,  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  A  CO.  Boston. 


THB  NOVBl.Tir  PKINTINO  PRB88, 

For  Oflicr,  School,  and 
Family  Vae  and  Ibr  Gen¬ 
eral  Job  Printers,  should 
bo  used  wherever  pn^t,  mttr- 
tainmtnt,  or  imlrueltm  Is  de¬ 
sired.  Read  tbs  testimony. 

H.  A.  Baknu,  Now  Haven. 
Conn.,  writes,  Jan.  S,  IN71;  "1 
am  very  fond  of  arranging  (br 
and  operating  the  press.  1  find 
great  pleasure  In  leisure  mo¬ 
ments  in  arranging  type,  cabi¬ 
nets,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  children,  fbr  whom  It  will  be 
a  source  of  Instruction  and  amusement.’* 

J.  K.  Mills,  Georgetown,  Colorado,  writes.  Dee.  21),  INTO: 
Have  Issued  an  advertising  circular  every  week  since  llrst 
of  .August.  I  could  not  get  along  without  the  press.” 

Send  for  Catalogue  with  testimonlala  and  specimens  of 
plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  preee,  to  BENJ. 
O.  WOODS,  Manulhcturer,  Ul  Fedkkal  St.,  Ho.ston, 
Mass.  ;  CHRis.  C.  THl'lLSTON,  16  College  Place, 
New  York  ;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  *  LCDWIO,  *17  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  65  West 
Van  Buren  St.,  Cliieago,  Ill. 


SOUTHMAYD’S 

CHOCOLATE  CREAMS 

For  Purity  and  Quality  are 
Unexcelled. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

102  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Advertiser’s  Hand-Book. 

COMPRISING 

A .  COMPLETE  LIST 

or  ALL 

Newspapers,  Periodicals,  and 
Magazines 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  BBI’TISH  POSSESSIONS 


SEPARATE  LLSTS  OF  THE 

Daily,  Religions,  dc  Agricnltnral 

NewspApers,  and  a  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press. 
Price,  t  J.W.  Sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price.  Published  by 

s.  M.  PETTENGILL  &  CO., 

NdwsiNtper  Advertiainc  Acenta, 

S7  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


Lowell,  Maas.,  list  Dec..  1870. 

S.  M.  Pettekoill  a  Co.,  27  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  City. 

Gtnllmtn,  —  We  are  In  receipt  ef  a  copy  of  your  Ad¬ 
vertiser's  Hand-Book. 

For  your  courtesy  In  thos  remembering  ne  accept  our 
thanks.  I'nenenmbered  by  extraneous  or  (hncy  matter.  It 
forma  the  completest  manual  of  Its  kind  ;  at  to  a  practical 
bnslncaa  man.  it  (bmlsbes  Just  what  he  wants  without  a 
tedious  bunt  Ibr  It  In  a  host  of,  to  him,  valucleea  puffery. 
We  place  it  in  poeltien  for  every-day  use. 

Very  truly  yours.  . 

/.  C.  AtER  A  CO. 

New  Toek,  Dec.  15, 1670. 
Messes.  S.  M.  Pettkxoill  A  Co.,  17  Park  Row. 

Jfy  Dear  Jt'rs,— Please  accept  my  hearty  thanks  (br 
your  very  valuable  present  of  a  copy  of  the  Advertiser’a 
Hand-Book. 

All  advertisers  must  feel  under  great  obligation  to  yon 
for  sapplying  them  with  so  niueh  Important  mformatinn  In 
each  convenient  and  handsome  form.  It  will  bo  to  mo  a 
veritable  oracle,  aa  it  answers  queationa  I  am  constantly 
asking.  Tours  gratefully, 

J.  P.  DINSMORE, 

16  Dcy  St.,  New  York. 

S.  M.  PETTENGILL  A  CO.,  37  Pork  Bow. 
New  York,  and  lO  State  Street,  Boston,  are  the 
Special  Agents  fur  all  the  periodicals  pven  in  this  Hand- 
Book. 

ly  Sneclal  esthnatoa  furnished  on jiDDlicatlon._  _ 

L  EAdTPERRINS’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

SI  ^  XT  O  £3  . 


PBONOCMOKS 


CONNOISSEURS 


GoodSauceE 


and  applicable  to 

ETEKY  VARIETY 


A.T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

HAVE  OPENED 

A  NEW  AND  ELEGANT  ASSORTMENT 
OF  NOVELTIES  IN 

G-entlemen’s 

Furnishing  Goods, 


SCARFS,  TIES,  HOSIERY,  ALEXANDRE’S 
KID  GLOVES, 

READY-MADE  SHIRTS,  COLLARS, 
ROBES  DB  CHAMBBB, 

BREAKFAST  JACKETS. 
Aom  Be. 

AT  VERY  POPULAR  PRICES. 


ALSO,  A  FVLL  LINE  OF 
FRENCH  LINEN  CAMBRIC  HANDKER¬ 
CHIEFS, 

At  prices  much  below  market  ralne. 

SPECIALTY: 

SHIRTS,  CUFFS.  COLLARS,  ROBES  DE 
CHAMBRE, 

AND  BREAKFAST  JACKETS, 

Made  to  order  In  the  moat  approved  atyleo, 
at  short  notice. 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

NEW  YORK. 


Extract  #/  a  latter  fnm 
mJHtdital  Oentlsaiaa 
at  Madrai,  ts  kit 
Bretktr,  at  iTereee- 
tsr,  Jtfog.lUl: 

“Tell  Lea  ft  Perrina 
that  their  Sauce  Is  high¬ 
ly  esteemed  In  India, 
and  In  my  opinion  the 
most  wboleeome  Sauce 


At  the  Breakfliat,  Luncheon,  Dinner,  and  Sapper  Table 
It  Imparte  the  most  exquisite  relish  and  xest  to  Soups, 
Fish,  Hot  or  Cold  Joints,  Fowl,  Game,  *e. 

Ike  universal  demand  and  excellence  has  led  to  many 
ImlUtions  of  LEA  ft  PERRINS’  SAl'CE. 

JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS, 

1  Union  Souare  and  30  South  William  St., 
SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Tbe  Patent*  Base  Bat  ant '-Ball  tPiiie. 

Bsatwt  ewso.  Enmao*  nrOomTnncnow, 
Fbbmob  Baua,  Sweet- 
wt  Smokar, 

and  Deolon 
Wanted  ia  every  City 
and  Town,  and  wuU  paid 
te  MlUac.  Priea  list  smiled. 

Soaple  ripe  aant  poet  paid  for  60  centa. 

&  lOOFES,  ITfr  Biiu  PipM,  202  Brotdway,  1. 1 

Sample  of  Extra  Quality,  with  Clfmr  IIoMfr  com¬ 
bined^  75  eu.  Superbly  flni»hod.  with  Cigar  Holder^  $  1.00. 
(icnutnc  ^fcor^hJium-nowl,  $1A0.  Mecricbaum.  Box¬ 
wood  Stem,  Amber  mouthpiece,  $  2.75.  All  genuine  5loer- 
Mhaum  Stem,  and  Howl,  and  Amber  mouthpiece,  $  4.25. 
Sent  Post-paid  or  Kxpreae,  on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  CHARITY  PATIENT. 

A  Group  of  Statnaiy  by  John  Rogers, 

Price,  SIS. 

It  rrprceents  a  poor  woman  who  la  asking  advice  of  the 
village  spothrc.ary  concerning  her  sick  baby.  This  and 
other  groups  will  be  delivered  at  any  railroad  station  In 
the  I'nitod  States,  fpee  of  expense,  on  receipt  of  the 
Price.  Send  fur  lUuetrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  to 
JOHN  ROGERS.  812  FiRh  Ave.,  New  York. 


ROGERS’S  GROUPS, 

WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT, 

219  Washlnffton  Street, 

M«  the  only  agents  for  Boston  and  vicinity  for  the  sale  of 
these  flunoos  statnettea. 


Stndy  Lamps,  and  other  nscfbl  and  ornamental  goods, 
for  sale  wholesale  and  retail  hv 

D.  B.  HTEDRAN  a  CO., 

124,  129,  A  128  Siunmer  St.,  Boaton. 


Hard  HtMer  Truua  and  Supporters.  Late  patterns,  In 
destructible  (steel  coated),  cleanly,  light,  safe, comforta¬ 
ble.  Also  Bandages,  etc.  Establishments :  1147  Chestnut 
8t.,  Philadelphia,  and  1  Ann  St.,  N.Y.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 


the  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS  AT  THE 

I  8IAME.SE  COURT.  By  Mrs.  Arxx  Hsrxiette 
Lxoxowins.  1vol.  Small  gvo.  $1.00. 

"  A  series  of  graphic  sketches,  which  at  the  same  time 
throw  great  light  on  a  condition  of  society  to  which  there 
Is  no  parallel  In  Weetem  civilization,  and  which  affords  a 
ftdltfbl  theme  for  reflection  to  the  student  of  the  varions 
phases  of  human  nature.  Her  book  carries  eveiv  Intenutl 
sign  of  acute  and  flUthftil  obeervatiun;  she  writes  In  an 
agreeable  style,  presenting  a  narrative  that,  hi  ailditlon  to 
the  charm  of  personal  bitcrest,  supplies  a  nind  of  original 
and  valuable  Information  on  a  countnr  which  Ilea  beyond 
the  usual  range  of  Ibrrign  travel.”  —  .Vew  York  Tribune. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  piat-pakl  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  l-nbllshers, 

_ JAMES  B.  OBGOOD  A  CO.,  Boaton. 

1826  1870 

Otdiot  tad  beat  itmedy  fbr  Coughs  utdColila.  OutienniiM. 


-IS  NT  IT  BEAUTIFUL!- 


WHlTTEmORE’S 

Washstand  Gornice. 

(Patented  September,  1870.) 

Designed  to  protect  walls  flrsm  the  spattering  of  water 
while  waehlng.  It  not  only  servee  as  a  complete  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  wall,  but  makes  the  washstand 

A  BKAUTIFUL  AKTICLE  OF  FCRNnTRE. 

Attached  to  the  Cornice  are  two  arms  swinging  on  s 

Svot.  to  which  may  be  edded  a  Lambrequin  of  either 
uslin.  Rep,  or  Lace:  or  the  arms  can  he  swung  out  and 
lued  aa  a  TOWEL  R.4CK. 

Elegant  dealgna  In  Walnut  and  Ash,  with  mottled  wood 
ornaments,  bang  with  rich  Lace  Curtains. 


Of  Elaborate  Patterns  .  ....  •3.00 

Same,  without  Curtains  .  •  .  .  2.00 

.Vnt  to  airy  port  of  the  eountrv  on  receipt  of  amount, 
or  shipped  C.  O.  D.  .Vll  orders  adrireseed  to 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

Corner  Broadway  4k  20th  Street,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  BROILER.  1\UILDING  PAPER 


Combining  In  one  of  the  lightest  and  simplest  of  kitchen 
ntcnslls,  all  ths  principles  Involved  In  ths  perfbet  broiling 
of  meats,  with  the  greatest  economy  ef  time  and  (tael.  It 
sits  on  top  of  the  stove  or  range,  over  one  of  the  open¬ 
ings  ;  requires  no  preparation  of  Ore  ;  no  coke  or  char¬ 
coal  ;  no  pounding  of  steak  ;  retalru  all  the  juices  and 
flavor,  which  arc  mostly  lost  by  the  ordltutry  process  ; 
broils  a  steak  In  ftom  5  to  7  minntes;  renders  tough  meats 
tender  ;  does  away  with  all  smoke  and  smell  of  burning 
greaso  ;  broils  eqaally  well  over  coal  or  wooil ;  aiuwere 
for  all  sixod  stove  or  range  openings  ;  and  Is  equally  good 
(br  steak,  chicken,  ham,  chops,  fish,  and  oysters.  Is  also 
an  unequalled  bread-toaster  and  com-popper. 

Now  made  of  Ra.ssia  Iron,  with  strong  rim  rover,  obvi¬ 
ating  liability  of  eilges  getting  jammed  by  carelessness 
and  thereby  destroying  necessary  close  fit. 

Guaranteed  to  (talfil  all  the  above  speclflcatloos,  or 
motMj  refunded.  Retail  price,  $2 JO.  Fine  mesh  grate 
for  corn-popping  and  eoffec-rossting,  when  deeired,  25e. 
extra. 

Liberal  dlseonnt  to  the  trade. 

All  broilers  will  have  brass  label  attached,  with  name 
and  Trade-Mark  stamped  thereon. 

FULLER.  DANA,  &  FITZ, 

no  NORTH  ST.,  BOSTON, 

And  at  retail  by  Honoe-Furnlahinc,  Tin  and 
Stove  Dealers  seoerally. 

ww  T ANTED  — AGENTS.  (SRO  per  day)  to 

■  ■  sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  .SEWING 
HH  {machine.  Has  the  ttnder-fetd,  makes  the 
M  {■  I  “  tacA-sfifcA  ”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  Is  fullp 

■  HI  Hceneed.  The  best  end  cheajieet  ftamlly  .Sewing 
■I  H  Machine  In  the  iiurkct.  Adorm  JOHNSON, 

■  ■  CLAbK,  4k  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  rittabarg, 

■  ■  Pa.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  St.  Louis,  Me. 


^  ^  ^  <i  ij  H  (|  (i  (|  l|  ^  V 

TO  Tn  C  t^ORKINO  CLA(>S.^W«  «re  new  prepereJ  to 
ftoniubAllclaMea withconftaateraplojrmeat  mt  home, the 
wholeofthe  time  or  fbr  the  sperc  moments.  Buaise*«newp 
IIAt  and  profltaMe.  ftraons  of  either  eex  Mi&ljr  earn  ftom 
fjjc.  to  55  Mr  cremitf ,  and  a  proportional  turn  6/  daeotiBC 
their  wholo  time  totnebosinessc  BoyeandfirUoarnneart/ 
atmochasnicn.  Thatallwhoaenthisnotfeemajoendtherr 
additm.  and  teat  the  boaineea,  wo  nako  thia  naparillelcd 
oftrt  Toanchaaare  not  well  mtiiified,  wcwUl  tend  #1  to  pay 
for  the  tronble  of  writinj;.  Full  rartiralani,a  TalnaDle  aam- 
|de  which  will  do  to  commence  work  on,  and  a  eopj  of  T Aa 
/Vtmle'a  iUermTf  Compamien  ■  one  of  the  lar^sl  and 
Mt  famllj  BcwNpapera  pnbUthed— all  cent  Bra  nj  mail. 
Jlaader,  \  wi«nt_perman«mt,  r-ofitahto  work,  addrera 
£.  C*  ALTsKN  ft  COa,  AconsTA*  HaiirB. 


S5  TO  $10  PER  OAY.  g-o'y^inTS^SSk 

who  engage  In  our  new  bnsiness  make  from  M  t« 
■10  pnr  day  in  their  own  localities.  Full  particu- 
un  and  instruetioiu  sent  free  by  mail.  Those  in 
need  of  permanent.  proQtablo  work,  should  addrsM 
at  once.  Oiotaou  Srigsog  ft  Co.,  Portland,  Malna. 


<0)  t  e/k  A  MONTH  I  EMPLOYMENT  1 
rniAfFvF  Extra  indueementa  I 

APremlnm  HORSE  and  WAGON  fbr  Agents, 
Wx  desire  to  employ  agents  for  aterm  of  seven  years, 
to  sell  the  Buckeye  $20.60  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  tides,  and  ts  the  best  low- 
priced,  Ilceiued  machine  In  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN¬ 
DERSON  A  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CDCQII  PAnnCM  rtown^  rarnr, 
rncon  bAnUtll  Hu,  Tsm  aim  Sno, 

AND  Evbbobkrm  Shm,  poat-pafcl  by  Mail.  25dlff'ereiU 
packets  of  either  claaa  for  $1.U0  The  six  cisiiei,  $5.00. 
Catalogues  gratis.  Agents  wanted.  Seeds  on  commission. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


or  THREE  ORADESv 

TARRED  SHEATHING, 

(br  outside  of  Studding,  under  Clapboards.  A 
non-couductor  of  cold,  heat,  and  dampness. 

PREPARED  PLASTERING 
BOARD, 

a  cheap  and  perlbet  subetitute  for  lath  and 
plaster:  makes  a  smooth,  warm,  atMl  substan¬ 
tial  wall,  at  lets  than  half  the  usual  cost. 

DOUBLE  THICK  ROOFING, 

and  Quarts  Cement,  rtutke  a  nmd  watcr-and- 
flrv-pmuf  roof  for  less  than  SIJO  prr  square. 


BOCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago,  or 
B.  E.  HALE,  22  ft  24  Frankfort  St.,  N.  Y. 


IITHEA-NECTAR 


DIABETIC  FLOUR. 


Prepared  Fl«nr  of  Bran  for  maklnn  BloonK 
rr^^piah^c  nnd  pyapcvtic.  JOHN  W. 

■  13  Bowery,  Cor. 


for  the  Diabetic  nnd  P: 
HHEDDEN.  Phannaclui 
4th  Street,  New  York. 


THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PURE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  onlj  by  the 

GREAT  ATUNTIC  ft  PACIFIC  TEA  Cft, 

P.  0.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Neclar  Circular. 


Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  COXPOXX  TO 

REDUCTION  or  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

IW  .taend  for  our  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  It  cont.'Uning  (tall  directions  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  contomen  and  remunerative  to  club  organlz<-rs. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  A  33  VE8EY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5641.  New  York. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

S330pOOO  in  Gold  Drnwn  ereir  17  Days. 
Prixpfl  cashM  and  information  fonili>h«d.  The  highent 
rates  paid  for  Doubloona.  All  kinds  of  and  sllverg 
OoTsnmicnt  Bonds,  Ae.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

TAYXOR  4k  CO..  Bankwm. 

No.  16  WaU  Street,  New  York. 


BOOSETS  STANDARD  DPERA8 

FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO-FORTE.  Edited  bv  Arthur 
Sullivan.  The  complete  series,  unabridgt^,  with  Italian 
and  English  words.  Price,  One  Dollar  each.  The  Upeiaa 
will  be  printed  ftom  new  type  on  the  finest  paper,  large 
8vo,  In  volumes  containing  IN  to  270  pages  each.  They 
will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  In  the  following  or¬ 
der: — 

Nov.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now  Dee.  15.  LA  SOMNAMBU- 
r««W).  L.V. 

"  W.  FIDELIO.  Jan.l.  MARTHA. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERF..  ”  15.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Subseriben’  names  wlU  he  received  by  all  Mnslc-sellen 
and  Booksellers  in  the  States,  or  by  the  PuMIshers, 

BOOSEY  ft  CO.,  4  Bond  St.,  New  fork. 


•  MY'^STUDY  WINDOWS. 

By  Jamu  RrssuLL  Lowkll.  1  voL  12mo.  Uniform 
with  ” Among  my  Books.”  $2.00. 
COKTKXTS.- My  Garden  Acquaintance,  A  Good  Word 
fbr  Winter,  On  a  Certain  Cundeacenshui  in  Fureignera,  .V 
Great  Public  Character  (Hon.  Joslah  (jnlncy),  Carlyle, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Life  sih]  Letters  of  James  Gates 
Perctval,  Thoreau,  Swinburne's  Tragedies,  Chaucer,  U- 
brsry  of  Old  Authurs,  Emerson  the  Lecturer,  Pope. 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Bookselleta.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAME.S  B.  OSGOOD  ft  CO,.  Boaton. 
Late  TIcknur  ft  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osguod.  ft  Co. 


!■  ll^Wf  r**Uy  made  with  our  Stencil  nnd 
I  if  1 161  >1 1  ftra  Key-Check  Outfit.  Circnlara  Free. 
IrilllFlBfl  STAFFORD  M’F’G  Co.. 

Agents  I  Read  ^is ! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
•  30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
ooramisslun,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderftal  Inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  ft  CO.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


CEND  8T\MP  Ibr  Catalogue  of  Chrotnoe  and 

O  KneravUia  to  laiLjnjJOT,  Btwtoft, 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH/ 


/c/z /nc4  H/ 


F.  SCHLEIFER  &  Co.'S 

PURE  CALIFORNIA 

BRANDY 


JlVEllY  SATURDAY. 


i  WALTHAM  WATCHES 


In  soliciting  anew  tbc  public  patronage  of  Watches  of  doroestio  production,  the  American  Watch  Company  respect* 
fblly  represent :  —  . 

That  no  fact  in  the  history  of  manufactures  Is  more  completely  demonstrated  than  that  the  best  system  of  making 
Watches  Is  the  one  first  established  by  them  at  Waltham.  That  system  always  had  the  warrant  of  reason  and  comnum 
sense,  and  now  the  test  of  time  In  the  trial  of  the  Watches  themselves  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been  ample  and  satis¬ 
factory.  It  la  admitted  on  every  hand  —  the  evidence  of  daily  observation  and  common  repute  —  that  the  Watches  iMt 
only  keep  oorieet  time,  but  that  as  machines  they  endure.  It  should  seem  that  nothing  more  Is  needed  but  that  their 
sizes,  shapes,  and  appesnnee  should  suit  the  tastes  of  the  people.  As  to  an  these  conditions  the  American  Watch  Co. 
are  now  fVUly  prepared  to  aiuwer  the  exactions  ot  the  nurket.  They  confidently  assert  there  Is  no  longer  any  need  for 
such  reasoru  to  Import  watches  of  any  description  whatever.  Every  size  In  ordinary  demand,  every  shape  and  every 
variety  of  flnlsb  and  decoration,  may  now  be  bad.  And  as  to  price,  the  recent  reductions  leave  no  room  fbr  doubt  that 
the  Waltham  system  of  Watch-nuiklng  Is  the  HKiat  economical  as  weU  as  the  most  reliable,  and  that  the  Waltham 
Watch  Is  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best. 

Many  new  varieties  of  movements  have  been  added  during  the  last  year,  all  of  which  display  the  latest  Improvements 
in  design  and  flnleh,  and  evince  the  rapid  progress  the  Company  is  making  toward  perfection  hi  the  art.  Among 
these  the  new  smal]*«ize  Watch,  for  Boys  and  young  gentlemen,  is  to  be  specially  noted.  A  very  low  price  has  been 
made  for  this  Watch  because  It  is  a  boy’s  watch,  and  with  the  object  of  bringing  It  within  the  means  of  boys  of  all 
classes.  Price  being  considered,  no  such  watch.  In  quality  and  beauty,  has  ever,  in  any  country,  been  produced. 

The  “Crescent-Street”  fhll  plate  Watch,  added  during  the  last  year,  is  now  made  either  with  or  without  stem- 
wmdlng  and  settmg  attachment.  This  Watch,  In  cither  form,  the  Company  challenges  all  manulheturers  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  to  ^pat  or  equal  ibr  Its  price.  It  is  made  with  all  the  latest  Improvements  in  every  part— Improvements  which 
improce  —  and  which  not  only  make  It  better  fbr  its  purposes  as  a  timekeeper,  but  will  make  it  the  great  fkvorlte  with 
watch-makers.  This,  the  highest  grade  of  fUll  plate  watches  made  in  this  country.  In  size  and  appearance,  in  finisli 
and  general  excellence.  Is  especially  intended  for  and  recommended  to  business  men,  and  in  particular  to  Railway  and 
Express  men,  to  constant  travellers, —in  fhet,  to  all  live  men  who  must  be  told  by  their  watches  the  correct  time  of 
day  whenever  they  want  It.  Ail  such  men  should  have  the  “  American  Watch  Co.,  Crescent-Street."  Counting  on 
such  destination  for  this  variety  of  their  manufketure,  the  Company  devote  the  greatest  care  to  Its  construction,  employ 
upon  It  only  their  best  mm  and  best  machinery,  and  issue  It  with  their  reputation  at  stake  upon  its  success. 

.  For  sale  by  all  leading  jewellers.  No  watches  retailed  by  the  Company.  For  all  other  fkets  address, 

ROBBINS  A  APPLiBTOiyr^ 

General  Agents  for  American  Watch  Co.* 

182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


PRANG’S  C«leb»te<I  Chivmus  are  for  sale  In  all  nrt-stores  thronghout  the  world. 

PRANG’S  Latest  Publications:  Mr.  Ciiocoeia  and  Nobth  Coxwxr  Mkadows,  alter  Bekj.  Champket. 
PRANG’S  Illustrated  CataloKue  sent  flee  on  receipt  of  stomp  by  L.  PRANG  A  CO.,  Ruston. 


SOULE’S  SPECIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 


WE  BEND  BINCLE 


FURISriTURE. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets 


From  Original  nrawlng.<,  three  sizes,  both  plain  and  colon-d.  For  sale  bj-  all  dealers. 

Catologucs  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  stamp.  JOHN  P.  SOVIjE,  Boston,  Mass. 


by  Express  to  any  part  of  tbc  I'nitcd  States  and  allow  the 
purchaser  to  open  the  package  and  examine  the  watcb 
before  paying  the  bill.  Send  for  our  price-list  which  gives 
(hU  particulars,  and  please  state  that  you  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement  in  Every  Saturday. 

HOWARD  &  €0., 

No.  865  Broadway,  New  York. 

All  prices  reduced  since  Feb.  Ist. 


No.  41  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 

Bills  of  Exchange  on  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

COMMERCIAL  CREDITS.  CABLE  TRANSFERS. 

OL’B  ClIICrLAR  LETTER  FOB  TBAVELLKBB, 

Available  m  all  parts  of  the  world,  can  be  procured  at  either  of  our  offices,  or  through  our  correspondents. 

At  our  London  Banking  House  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  reception  of  American  Tonrists, 
witb  due  attention  to  tbelr  correspondence,  and  the  latest  advices  from  the  I'nlted  States. 

JAY  COOKE  St  CO..  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Washington. 


COMPLETE,  VOS  THE 


Superior  In  Quality, 

Beautiful  in  Finish, 

Perfect  in  Design, 

AKD 

WARRANTED  IN  ET’ERY  RESPECT, 

AT  THE 

Lowest  ManufEUitarers’  Prices. 


DOOLEY’S  YEAST  POW'DER  stands  une¬ 
qualled  for  making  light,  healthy,  and  nutritious 
rolls,  biscuits,  gnddic-cakes,  Ac.  The  Ingredlmts  used 
in  the  manufketure  of  this  powder  are  not  only  chemically 
pure,  but  so  proportioned  that  the  results  produced  am 
the  same  each  time.  In  this  respect  It  poesesses  superior¬ 
ity  over  all  others  In  the  market.  Only  two  teaspoonftils 
are  required  for  a  quart  of  flour.  For  sale  by  grocers  gen¬ 
erally.  L’kc  Dooley’s  Yeast  Powder  only.  DOOLET 
A  BROTHER,  Frop’rs.,  119  New  8t.,  New  York. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


065  &  S^7  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK. 

Diamonds, 

Jewelry, 

Watches,  and 
Silverware, 

Of  the  Beet  Quality  and  at  Lowest  Pricea 

GOODS  SEKT  PER  EXPRESS  C.  0.  D. 


SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  8(h  «RE,  BOSTON. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  by  maL  wuen  desired- 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  A  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfbet  Manufactory  la 
the  I'nlted  btotes.  _ 


“FAMILY  FAVORITE” 

Sewings  Hachiiies 

are  distinguished  for  their 

GREAT  SIMPLICITY 

and  adaptohlUty  to  every  kind  of  work.  They  run  very 
QUIETLY  AND  EASILY,  and  are 

ALWAYS  nr  ORDER. 

ly  AGENTS  WANTED. 

WEED  SEWINQ  MACHINE  CO., 

340  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


THE  LADD  PATEXT  STIFFENED 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  ths 
same  popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  V., 

Or  CIIICAOO,  ILL. 


FOR  MOVEMENTS  OF  AMERICAN 
MANCFACTIRE. 

IN  LADIES’  AND  GENTLEMEN’S  SIZES. 

The  most  elegant,  durable,  popular,  and  the 

BEST  GOLD  WA’l'CH  CASES 

ever  made  for  so  little  money. 

For  eale  bv  leading  Jewellers  thnmgbout  the  country. 
Descriptive  ('Ireilars  sent  on  apnllcitlon.  bv 
J.  A.  BROWN  &  CO.,  11  Maiden  Line,  New  York. 


Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.R.  Co. 

Ofler  about  2,000,000  Acres 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands 

FOR  SAZsE 

On  10  Tears’  Credit,  at  6  per  cent  Interest 


I  LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSIRANCE 
company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Cash  .Vssets, 
$l,.i<«l,V*<.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approveil  Ibrms.  .Vm- 
ple  Seenrity,  Low  Kates.  .\lso  Insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dls- 
ablbty.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  paid  B700  per  day  for  Seven  Years 
in  benefits  to  jiollcy-holdcrs. 


FillKf  Tiot  (krows  awiy  kis  Rmr-Iilm  iwl  starts  on  the 
New  lev  witk  a  Keliable  Time-Keejier. 


Recommended  byPhyalrlans.  — Beat  Solve  In 
iiae.  Sold  by  Druggists  at cents.  .1011N  F.  IIENKV, 
Sole  Proprietor,  No.  M  College  Place,  New  York. _ 


The  Elgin  Illustrated  .Almanac  for  Ifril,  or  the  Illiiatrated 
.Article  on  “  .Ancient  and  Modem  Time-Keeper*,’’  by  A. 
D.  Hlcbardsnn,  sent  fbee  upon  application  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


No  part  of  Principal  due  for  two  vean  ftnm  purchase  and 
afterwards  only  one  ninth  yearly. 

ProdDcU  will  Pay  for  Land  and  ImproTcmenls. 

The  Liberal  Credits  given:  Free  Passes  al¬ 
lowed:  small  annual  p-nyments  re(|Uired;  the  cumnt  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  money,  ami  pmflts  on  Stock  raising,  prove 
these  temis  cheaper,  easier,  and  better  than  to  buy  C.  S. 
land  within  rnllroad-land-llmlts  at  W2A9  per  acre,  while 
our  prices  range  generally  fbom  4  to  5,  6,  R,  and  lO  Dol¬ 
lars  per  acre.  Qnallty  and  local  advantages  nile  the  price. 

On  these  generoua  Terma  tbc  Industrious  and 
competent  can  niiy  and  pay  for  a  good  Fami  and  Home. 
In  beginning.  It  Is  necessaiy  to  have  money  enough  to  pay 
six  per  cent  Interest  on  the  land,  obtain  pro*iaions  bnlld  a 
cabin,  buy  a  team  and  agricultural  Implements  tiu  crops 
are  raised,  which  can  be  done  the  flrit  season  by  com¬ 
mencing  In  early  Spring. 

CIRCULARH  giving  fhll  particulars  are  supplied 
gratis,  and  any  wishing  to  induce  others  to  emigrate  with 
them,  or  to  form  a  Coiony,  are  inrited  to  ask  for  all  they 
want  to  distribute. 

A  RECTIONAL  MAP,  showing  exact  location  of 
Lands  fbr  sale  In  Iowa,  Is  sold  for  10  cents,  and  a  similar 
Map  of  Nebraska  Lands  Is  sold  for  20  cents. 

Apply  to  GEO.  H.  HARBIN, 

Land  Commissioner  Burlington  A  Mo.  River  R.  R.  Co. 

For  Iowa  Lands,  at  BCRLINGTON,  lOW.A. 

For  Nebraska  Lands,  at  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA. 


9  lO  Per  Dozen. 

FIT  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN’S  TABLE. 
Packed  Transportation.  C.  A.  K1CHAKD8  A  CO. 
99  Washington  8t.,  Boston. 


VOLTAIC  ARMOR 


FARNHAM’S 


I  have  great  ssMsfactlon  In  being  aide  to  recommend 
this  Hrandv  to  my  medical  bp*ltan-n  as  a  Pnrp  Wine 
Brandy,  free  fbiim  all  adulterations  and  substitutions  of 
other  spirits  or  flavorings.  —  CHARLES  T.  J.ACK.SON, 
State  Assayer  for  Massachusetts. 

F.  8CHLE1FER  A  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

HENRY  Q.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 

38  Beaver  Street,  New  York, 
HOLE  EASTERN  AGENTS. 


Is  recommended  and  prescribed  by  over  lOOO  leadmg 
physicians  as  tne  best  known  Remetly  for 

Rheiiniatiliiii)  Meuralgia, 

and  all  Palnfhl,  Inflammatoiy,  and 

NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  and  sent  vre-paid  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  A'OLTAIC  ARMOR  ASSOCIATION.  149  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Alass.  Send  elamp/or  Circular, 


•Most  Important  Discovery  of  tlie  Age  !  Relief  guaran¬ 
teed  in  five  minutes.  Price,  tigo  dollars. 

FARNHAM’S 

ELECTRIC  RELIEF 

Cures  pain  from  whatever  cause  produced.  An  Internal 
and  external  remodj-.  Price  flity  cents. 

FARNHAM’S 

FRENCH  TOOTH  LOZENGES, 

For  cleaning.  beantltVlng,  and  preserving  the  teeth.  A 
new,  novel,  salb,  and  pleasant  dentifrice.  The  only  prepa¬ 
ration  of  Hie  kind  In  the  mtted  States.  Price,  twi-nty-flvo 
cento.  WM.  II.  FARNHAM  A  CO..  Sole  Proprietors, 
206  and  208  Broadway,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  2842. 


$732  IN  31  DAYS 

Mmc  by  one  A  Rent,  selling  SIL'VER’S  BROOM. 


by  one  ARent.  selling  . . .  . . 

100,000  In  use.  Recommended  by  Harare  Greeley  and 
American  AgrieuUurvtt.  One  county  fbr  each  ac’t.  Prirre 
rr^lured.  C.  A.  CLKOG  A  CO,,  New  York,  or  Chicago,  HI. 

GLU-ENE  1  the  most  useful  article  of  household 
economy  ever  Invented.  Once  used,  alirapi  used. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES  From^4*^5  to 

Also.  Now  Wntoh  for  Boys. 

Send  to  H.  O.  FGKD  Sr  CO,  84  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


Send  18  cents  fbr  niustrateid  Pamphlet,  with  Photo- 
graphlc  I.ikene*«e<i  of  bsd  esses  before  and  aher  cute. 

DR.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St.,  New  York. 


lURNETT’S  FLOBIMEL  Is  a  most  delightful 
‘  'rfUme  for  the  handkerchief.  Its  odor  Is  that  of  an 
Ite  bouquet  of  choice  and  deUeate  flowers. 


exqui 


Priated.at  the  University  Hass,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  A  Co.,  ibr  James  R.  Oegood  A  Co. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[March  25,  1871. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


vagabond  adventures.  By 

T  Ralph  Keeleb.  1  toI.  l6nio.  (IJW. 

ThcM  “  Advpnture*  "  tor»i  a  book  which  to  aa  thrilUnxly 
InteraaUnE  as  the  best  of  novrto,  and  yet  to  the  truthful 
aeoount  rf  twenty-two  yean  of  an  actual  experience.  It 
to  a  graphic  portrayal  of  phases  of  Ufb  which  hare  nerer 
before  got  into  books,  and  to  full  of  amusernent  and  in- 
stmctkin  for  all  ages  and  all  classes. 

TZEELER’S  vagabond  ADVEN- 

JV  Tl'RES.  tlA*. 

••  Too  short  rather  than  too  long,  and  nowhere  spun  out 
by  needless  comment,  or  by  whining  over  mtoiortnnos 
gone  by.”  —  Saturday  Reriew,  Lomdva. 

tzeelerb  vagabond  adven- 

M%.  TVREfts 

“  Told  in  the  pleasantest  fkshlon.  and  without  a  word 
that  can  ofleiul.’'—/oa<foa  Spectator. 

”  Of  all  this  CThe  Tour  of  Europe  for  $  lEI  j,  Mr.  Keeler 
makes  a  story  that  wiuild  be  agreeable  trailing  for  Its  In¬ 
cidents  merely,  but  which  he  tells  in  a  manner  that  of  K- 
self  gives  pleasure,  and  will  make  molen  dealrs  (Urthcr 
acquaintance  with  him.’’  —  Xetc  Ktrl  A'atioa. 

“  TVIR.  RALPH  KEELER’S  ‘Three  Years 

J-’A  as  a  Negro-Minstrel  ’  is  a  flesh,  vivid  record  of  a 
personal  experience  told  without  egotism,  lint  with  a 
frankness  that,  without  his  saying  It,  shows  the  writer  to 
have  mounted  on  stepping-stones  of  his  dead  self  to  higher 
things.”  — -Vne  fori  Tribune. 

lAALPH  KEELER’S  VAGABOND  AD- 

AV  VENTTRES. 

“  He  bas  mi^c  it  lively  and  agreeable  in  style,  and  ho 
has  addressed  himself  so  skildilly  to  the  readri^s  good 
sense  as  well  as  interest,  that  we  believe  the  public  will 
find  It,  as  we  do,  a  novelty  in  lib-ratiire,  and  something 
very  much  better  than  a  novelty."  —  Athutit  MomtUy. 

VEELER’S  vagabond  adven- 

.m\  Tl’RESs  $  I.S0. 

"  The  book  to  nniqae  in  character  and  manner . It 

to  difflcult  to  imagine  a  lifo  so  full  of  adventure  followed 
in  the  midst  of  our  prosaic  society  ”  —  Botlou  Poet. 

”  A  more  charming  book  than  this,  of  its  kind— II  It  is 
not  tut  pnieru— has  not  been  issued  m  this  country  fur  a 
twelvemonth.”  —  St.  Louu  Uemocrat. 

James  R.  Osoood  k  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

Late  Tlcknor  ft  Eiehto,  and  Fields.  Osgood,  k  Co. 


WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON,  of 

the  "National  Intellljn'ncer.”  A  Blosgaphical 
ftketch,  with  passing  Notices  ofhis  Associates  and  Friends. 
Prepared  by  his  Daughter.  I  vol.  Limn.  92.W. 

"It  is  rarely  that  one  Is  surprised  with  so  delightful  a 
biography  as  that  of  William  Winston  Beaton,  the  veteran 
editor  of  the  old  SalioaeU  Intelhgenrer,  the  bosom  friend 
of  Webster  ami  of  the  grratest  men  of  our  country,  and 
himself  a  factor  of  no  little  importance  in  what  the 
I'nited  .States  has  had  to  do  hi  the  making  of  history. 
The  book  Is  an  American  ‘  Diary  of  Crabb  Hubinsoo.' "  — 
if.  V.  Ereuing  Mail. 

“\|R.  WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON 

IrA  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  culture  and  abdity,  and 
the  position  he  held  in  Washington  brought  hUn  Into 
almost  daily  contact  with  the  eminent  men  of  his  day. 
T^ose  who  read  the  memoir  of  him  prepared  by  a  member 
of  his  family,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Osgood  k  Co.,  of 
Boston,  will  ilnd  tbcmselves  repaid  for  the  trouble." 

WW.  SEATON.  “Mr.  Seaton’s  jour- 

•  nallstlc  life  In  Wsshinffton  extended  fkrmn  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  James  Madison  to  that  of  Abraham  Lin* 
c<dns  and  as  we  follow  the  course  of  his  bii^rraphy,  we 
renew  our  acquaintance  with  all  the  great  characters  that 
flnared  at  the  Capital  during  all  this  long  Interval,  with 
nlnipeee  also  of  the  famous  women,  the  fhehlons  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  society,  and  much  other  matter  that  is  really  en¬ 
tertaining.” 

T  IFE  OP  SEATON.  “Mr.  Seaton  was 

E  fkmous  enteitslner,  and  the  dinners  he  guvr  are 
among  tbe  pleasantest  traditions  of  Washington.  Ilie 
biographical  sketch  under  notice  gives  librnu  extracts 
fhim  his  correspoodence  with  Webster  and  other  states¬ 
men  of  bis  period,  letters  ranging  from  *  gay  to  grave, 
fhan  lively  to  severe.'  Altngether  a  mure  sketehv  and 
llvdy  autobiographical  book  bas  not  recently  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.”  —  Oiueimnati  Obmmereial, 


"WfE  GIRLS:  A  Home  Story.  By  Mrs. 

TT  A.D.T.  WHiTRET.authorof  “  Leslie OoldUiwalte," 
etc.  12mo.  Fully  Illustrated.  $  lAO. 

“  Wbo  that  was  introduced  to  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  that 
charming  summer  among  the  White  Muuntahw,  will  nut 
gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  acquaintance 
as  she  takes  her  place  with  ‘  We  Utris,'  less  piquant,  mure 
quiet,  perhaps,  than  when  exhilarated  by  the  mountain 

■  ■  j 

t  coroe 

I  Begteter. 


quier,  pernsps,  uuui  wnen  exuiiacMeu  uy  me  moux 
broeaes,  but  even  more  thuaghtfUl,  and  carrying  out 
lifo,  and  taagiKtlsIng  by  her  lovely  example  all  that  ( 
within  her  inllnence  T  Chrutiaa  Begwer. 


Y  STUDY  WINDOWa  By  James 

XvA  RcssBLL  Lowbll.  I  Tol.  12mo.  t'niform  with 
"  Among  my  Books.”  S2.M. 

COETEKTS.  —  My  Garden  Acquaintance,  A  Good  Word 
for  Winter,  On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  Fon-igners,  A 
Great  I’nUlc  Character  (Hun.  Jusiah  Ouincy),  Carlyle, 
Abiahun  Lincoln,  The  Lifo  and  Letters  of  James  Gates 
Peielval,  Thomu,  Swinbums's  Tragedies,  Chaucer,  Li- 
bniy  of  Old  Authors,  Emerson  the  Lecturer,  Pope. 

T  OWELL’S  STUDY  WINDOWS. 

Aj  Eats. 

“  The  beloved  author  of '  The  BIglow  Papers,’  of '  The 
Vision  of  sir  Lautifol,’  and  other  choice  pooiu,  of  ‘  Fire¬ 
side  Travel^’  and  ‘  Among  my  Books,’  must  not  be  put  off 
with  an  ordman  notice,  or  be  sendwlched  between  com¬ 
mon  writers.  There  to  so  much  sunshine,  lifo,  loR,  lore,  and 
manhood  In  all  bto  writings,  that  it  to  a  graterel  task  to 
point  to  their  merits.  ....  He  to  an  original  humorist, 
whose  productions  ere  redolent  of  the  Savor  of  the  great 
Western  Continent,  and  Ito  political  aitd  social  systra.  It 
to  none  the  leee  true  that  be  bae  sat  at  the  foct  of  the  great 
maaten  of  tbe  E^toh  tongue.  Indeed  be  to  equally  at 
horiM  In  German,  French,  Italian,  and  English  literature, 
while  tbe  InSuenoe  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  on 
his  works  to  apparent  on  all  beSttlng  oecaaians.’’ —  ffl, 
John  Joaruat. 


IEIAM,  and  other  POEM&  By 

i-vX  JoHK  O.  WniTTiBB.  With  vignette  and  lUustra- 
tions.  1vol.  lamo.  flAt. 

"  Thto  elegant  little  book  begiru  with  a  poem  of  nbhinl- 
cal  and  Oriental  foncy,  set  In  a  foamework  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  scenery  and  senument  —  suggesting  the  metaphor  of 
n  gidien  apple  In  a  pictu  re  of  silver — and  conveying  a  SiM 
(hriatlan  moral,  colored  by  a  Mohammedan  caat  of 
thought.”  — Jftie  Ihnl  Timte. 

\fIRIAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

isX  "Thto  ttow  Tolume  to  a  very  great  addition  to 
Ameiloaa  poetry,  and  will  do  more  than  any  yet  to  lift  Its 
author  to  the  height  on  which  England  and  America  de- 
llghtto  place  our  Bryant  and  our  LongfoUow,”  —  Jf.  r. 
JS  peaiug  Matt. 


TtfECHANISM  IN  THOUGHT  AND 

XTA  MORALS.  By  Ouvaa  WaaDBu,  Houiaa.  1  vol. 
tamo.  $i.ao. 

”  Thto  to  a  popular  adentillc  talk  on  tbe  relatloni  of 
bo<W  and  mind.  It  oenstota  mainly  of  a  coUection  of 
cariooa  anecdotes  and  Ineidents  Uluetntlve  of  the  subject, 
set  forth  with  the  aparkling  vivacity  without  whieh  tha 
author  would  not  ha  hlmaeff.**— Ate  EorJ  nvkwia. 

“MECHANISM  IN  -raoUGHT  AND 

morals  to  one  of  the  most  brilltont  and  sug- 

KiUTe  of  all  that  the  wise  and  witty  doctor  bas  written. 

e  notes  added  since  the  address  wss  dsUvered  are  foil 
of  foot  and  thought,  sometimes  fomiliar  but  oAener  odd 

and  remote.”— iSpriaiiMd  R^uUkm. 


"DRET  HARTE’S  POEMS.  Tenth 

J3  Edition.  $1.M. 

**  That  Mr.  Harte  liaa  atmek  out  a  for  hlmaelf  la 
one  of  accrcta  of  hia  aucoem.  Hla  preaent  volume, 
though  It  doea  not  Include  all  the  beat  of  hia  |NM*ine,  will 
confirm  the  reputation  he  has  nuule  beyond  the  l*acifle 
coaat»  where  her  waa  Juatly  appreciated,  by  all  whoac  Judg¬ 
ment  makes  public  otdnion.  yearn  before  he  hit  the  pr^- 
lar  humor  elsewhere.  It  contains  more  that  is  fresh  and 
bright,  that  Is  racy  of  a  virgin  soil  and  odorous  of  new 
fields,  than  atiy  book  of  Its  sise  that  ban  come  to  our  notice 
for  many  years.”  —  ^km  Fr«mci»co  Buitetin, 

“  nRET  HARTE  has  risen  to  a  conspic- 

AA  iinus  place  among  tbe  writers  of  current  American 
literature.  In  tbe  kreimess  and  rarity  of  his  mental  in¬ 
sight,  in  the  power  to  picture  whatever  he  wishes  to  ex¬ 
hibit,  in  the  sdmlrable  qualities  of  bto  sentiment  and 
humor,  and  in  tbe  peculiariy  happy  blenliitg  of  an  almost 
audaciMs  vigor  and  a  quiet  and  melting  pathos,  ho  baa 
few  equals.”  —  Moruiag  Star. 

T>RET  HARTE’S  POEMS.  Tenth 

AJ  EdlUon. 

**  Ills  humor  is  perfect.  Nowhere  does  the  reader  break 
oot  in  a  laugh,  but  be  is  on  the  verge  of  laughing  all  the 
time.  We  see  nothing  in  his  prose  or  poems  but  what  It 
•cams  as  if  we  might  have  d«>ne.  1  hat  Is  the  way  we  feel 
hi  reading  Daniel  Webster,  liui  try  ths  Poems  by  Bret 
llarto.”~A>ir  York  Vhnstian  Leoaer, 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

A  New  Novel.  Paper.  tV)  cents;  Cloth.  $  1.60. 

**  Messrs.  J.  K.  Osgood  A  Co.  have  presented  their  first 
novel  In  very  attractive  form.  It  Is  a  mcHlem  romance, 
filled  with  Incident,  aiul  though  the  plot  Is  not  of  tbe 
higbiwi  order,  the  story  *  Woven  of  Many  Threads '  is 
inU'restlng  from  the  opening  to  the  close.  The  characters 
are  very  mstlnctly  draw’n,  tbe  bendnes  atMl  heroes  are 
sketched  with  skill.  It  Is  a  story  w’hicU  will  find  many 
appreciative  readers,  for  It  develops  the  tender  emotions 
ot  the  heart  with  gr^  delicacy.”  Joumol, 

WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

”On  the  whoip,  the  story  dfecrvra  the  praise  of 
being  elalwratod  with  no  c<HnnH>n  ingenuity,  of  being  told 
In  language  o(  more  than  ordiruin  clcimnce,  and  of  de¬ 
lineating  characters  tbat  srevariml  and  lifelike  enough  to 
engage  tbe  unflagging  interest  of  the  reader  in  tbo  recital 
of  their  diverse  fortunes.”— Ate  York  Timet, 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

”  It  has  all  the  interest  of  a  book  of  travels  with¬ 
out  ceasing  to  be  a  rvmance,  foil  of  passion  and  alive  with 
finely  delineated  characters.  Tbe  story  has  recciveil  tbe 
ciimmendatkin  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  literary 
men  and  women  of  this  country,  and  is  apparently  well 
started  on  a  prosperous  career.”  —  CTncinnad  Chrouiete. 

*.*  For  sale  by  alt  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
cel^  of  price  by  tbe  rubllshcrs, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Tlcknor  k  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  k  Co, 


Ji’AMILY  STANDARD  RELISH. 

HALFORD 

TABLE  SAUCE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  EVERY  GROCER. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  25,  1871. 


TOWN-TALK. 


THE  LOVERS  OF  THF.  STAGE. 

**  I  frequently  look  in  at  the  play-house,  in  order  to 
enlarge  my  thoughts,  and  warm  my  mind  with  some 
new  ideas,  that  may  be  serviceeble  to  me  in  my  babita- 
tionf." 

Additoa,  rn  “  Hu  Tbtler," 

"  This  to  Rrcks’  vein,  a  tyrant’s  vein ;  a  lover  to  more 
condoling  ” 

A  Mideummer  Night'e  Dream. 

Although  love  is  the  theme  of  three 
quarters  of  the  plays,  aa  it  is  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  romances  ever  written,  yet 
dramatists  have  generally  been  inclined  to 
be  very  chary  of  actual  love-scenes  on  the 
stage.  It  hu  been  deemed  good  policy  to 
keep  the  tender  passams,  like  the  terrible 
crimes,  out  of  sight  of  the  audience.  We 
are  vouchsafed  a  word  or  two,  and  left  to 
imagine  the  rest.  Of  Hamlet’s  love  for 
Ophelia,  of  Othello’s  wooing,  the  audience 
knows  only  by  hearsay.  Putting  that  youth¬ 
ful  production,  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  out  of 
the  question,  there  is  hardly  one  of  Shake- 
scare’s  plays  which  gives  os  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  real,  earnest  courtship.  The 
witty  fencing  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  the 
stormy  subjugation  of  Katharina  by  Petru- 
chio,  we  have  at  length ;  but  we  are  left  to 
fill  out  from  our  own  imagination  and  ex¬ 
perience  how  Lorenzo  won  Jessica,  how 
sweet  Anne  Page  bestowed  her  heart  among 
her  cluster  of  admirers.  And  it  is  perhaps 
because  the  exceptions  to  this  general  habit 
of  Shakespeare’s  do  not  shine  among  the 
brightest  parts  of  his  plays,  that  dramatists 
since  his  day  have  commonly  followed  his 
example.  Mock  love-making,  misunder¬ 
standings  and  complications  and  blnnders 
in  courtship  we  have  in  plenty,  from  Mar¬ 
lowe  besieging  the  ima^nary  barmaid,  to 
Lady  Gay  mamng  Sir  Hvcourt  to  his  own 
discomfiture;  but  of  such  serious,  fervid 
love-making  as  is  the  staple  of  novels,  very 
little.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  has  written  say 
thirty  novels,  with  six  proposals,  three  ac¬ 
ceptances  and  three  refusals  in  each  story, 
if  we  may  strike  a  rough  averaii^.  No  two 
of  them  have  been  precisely  alike,  and  all 
have  furnished  veiy  pleasant  reading. 
Thackeray  never  iraobly  dodged  a  love- 
scene,  thon^  he  did  the  work  ^wayt  deli¬ 
cately  and  with  few  touches,  as  if  he  were 
dealing  with  something  too  holy  for  his  pen. 
Dickens  was  not  at  his  best  in  such  chap¬ 
ters;  but  who  can  think  of  Ruth  Pinch’s 
beefsteak  pudding,  with  John  Westlock 


looking  on,  and  say  that  any  writer  sur¬ 
passed  him.  Charles  Reade  has  given  us  a 
host  of  pictures  of  all  the  phases  of  love ; 
but  even  he  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  it  on  the  stage,  and  his  plays  skip 
over  these  parts  ofhis  novels  very  lightly. 

In  fact,  it  seems  almost  impossiole  to  deal 
with  a  pair  of  devoted  lovers  behind  the 
footlights  without  being  either  too  stiff  or 
too  soft.  What  unutterable  bores  are  Falk¬ 
land  and  his  Julia  in  the  midst  of  all  the  live¬ 
liness  of  “  The  Rivals  ”  1  One  can  only  ap¬ 
plaud  Sheridan's  own  discernment  of  the  fact 
as  shown  in  his  ext  great  play  by  condensing 
the  love-making  of  Charles  Surface  and  Maria 
into  two  short  Tines.  And  passing  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  drama,  what  a  mental  nausea 
is  that  produced  by  tbe  mrpetual  adoration 
offered  to  Marco  in  “  The  Marble  Heart,” 
by  the  foolish  sculptor  whom  every  specta¬ 
tor  feels  an  inclination  to  wake  up  to  reality 
with  a  stream  from  a  garden  hose  I 

One  great  exception  will  <x;cur  to  the 
mind  of  every  reader.  While  the  modern 
public  and  mijdern  playwrights  have  seemed 
to  agree  in  banishing  sentiment  from  the 
stage,  and  in  substituting  for  it  such  lurid 
passions  as  those  of  the  twin  heroines  of 
sensational  literature,  Lady  Audley  and 
Lady  Isabel,  one  dramatist  has  thriven  by 
love-scenes  of  the  simplest  and  purest  sort. 
Mr.  Thomas  William  Robertson  was  always 
happiest  when  he  could  get  two  young  peo¬ 
ple  under  a  tree  in  a  thunder-storm,  or  cnat- 
ting  over  a  milk-pitcher  in  the  moonlight ; 
and  his  audiences  were  happy  also,  if  the 
players  who  took  the  parts  had  the  least 
s^patbetic  quality  i^ut  their  acting. 
But  Mr.  Robertson’s  success  in  this  vein 
was  unique  and  not  to  be  analyzed ;  one 
may  read  the  passages  and  find  nothing  in 
them  whatever ;  the  fascination  lay  in  a  pe 
culiar  combination  of  stage  business  and 
skill  in  suggestion,  with  a  certain  refine¬ 
ment  and  delicacy,  which  no  rival  or  suc¬ 
cessor  will  be  likely  to  attain. 

When  we  leave  the  lovers  of  dramatic 
literature  to  come  to  the  actors  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  scenes  depicting 
the  universal  passion,  we  have  not  in  our 
own  day  a  long  list  to  go  over.  Garrick,  if 
we  may  believe  the  ti'aditions,  was  a.q  irre¬ 
sistible  in  Romeo  as  he  was  powerful  in 
Abel  Drugger ;  but  usually  tragedians  have 
outgrown  uie  age  to  play  the  lover  with 
thorough  ardor  before  they  have  reached 
the  experience  to  play  anything  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Mr.  Forrest  has  long  banished 
plays  of  juvenile  sentiment  from  his  list; 
and  he  was  never  the  man  to  embody  the 
softer  passion  as  he  did  revenge  and  ambi¬ 
tion  and  the  like,  though  he  pictures  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  a  father  very  beautifully  in  Vir- 
ginius  <ind  in  Damon.  Edwin  Booth, 
uiougli  perhaps  more  young  ladies  have 
fallen  barnileiiply  in  love  with  him  across 
the  footlights  than  with  any  other  actor  of 
this  generation,  shines  chiefly  in  parts  like 
Richelieu  and  Shyl(x:k,  Hamlet,  lago,  Bru¬ 
tus,  and  others  of  a  sombre  cast.  His  love- 
making  is  fierce  and  fervid,  almost  gloomy, 
and  with  none  of  the  roseate  glow  about  it 
which  should  color  Romeo’s  apostrophes. 
No  scene  of  his  of  this  kind  so  lingers  in  the 
memory  as  that  of  Richard  with  Lady  Anne, 
where  the  passion  so  effectivelv  displayed  is 
simulated  for  a  purpose,  and  the  cruelty 
and  hatred  of  the  man  gleams  even  through 
the  suitor’s  appeal  to  Sic  pretty  widow  to 
de8))atch  him  with  his  own  sword,  if  she 
cannot  bid  him  hope.  As  to  the  actor  most 
eminent  in  another  school,  Mr.  Lester  Wal- 
lack,  a  general  knowled;^  of  his  manner 
leaves  the  impression  upon  the  mind  that 
the  heroes  he  enacts  are  rather  inclined  to 
assume  a  dignified  and  graceful  hauteur, 
while  the  heroines  fall  in  love  with  them, 
than  to  develop  a  great  deal  of  sincere  ar¬ 
dor  of  their  own.  And  this  leads  to  the 
general  remark  that  the  actors  of  lovers,  be¬ 
ing  generally  handsome  men,  are  somewhat 
disposed  to  rely  on  those  charms  which  na¬ 
ture  has  given  them  rather  than  to  exert 
such  fascinations  and  to  betray  such  depth 
of  emotion  as  should  mark  the  wooer.  We 
have  known  more  than  one  young  roan  re¬ 
ceiving  a  handsome  salary  from  a  theatre’s 
treasuT}'  year  after  year  on  the  strength  of 
a  straight  nose,  fine 'eyes,  and  a  coal^lack 
mnstache.  Now  it  is  not  the  handsome 
men  who  are  the  brilliant  and  unconquerable 
lovers  of  the  world ;  it  is  the  ugly  fellows 
like  John  Wilkes,  who  know  that  they  can¬ 
not  rely  on  their  faces,  yet  who  can  boast 
with  good  ground  that  with  half  an  hour’s 
start  they  fear  no  comely  rival.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
dramatic  art,  when  the  Apothecary  and 
I  Borneo  change  places,  and  the  juvenile  parts 
are  no  longer  assigned  with  reference  to 
eyes  and  mustaches. 

To  this  branch  of  the  subject,  as  to  the 


other,  there  is  one  great  exception,  which 
must  have  occurred  before  this  to  the  mind 
of  every  r^der.  It  were  impossible  to  speak 
of  the  lovers  of  the  stage  and  to  leave  out 
that  prince  of  stage  lovers,  Mr.  Fcchter. 
What  rhapsodies  have  been  written  over  his 
Claude  and  Ruy  Bias,  chiefly  by  literary  la¬ 
dies,  no  catalogue  can  tell ;  and  male  critics 
have  joined  in  the  chorus,  from  Charles 
Dickens  down  to  the  last  Western  journalist 
who  has  recognized  his  genius.  It  was  as  a 
lover  that  he  first  flashed  into  fame  in  Paris, 
in  the  most  popular  play  of  the  younger 
Dumas ;  and  those  wbo  see  him  now  in  sim¬ 
ilar  characters  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
middle  life  has  brought  with  it  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  power  he  then  possessed  of  por¬ 
traying  a  passion  as  filling  a  man,  saturat¬ 
ing  hu  WMle  existence,  leaving  no  room 
for  any  other  thought,  and  making  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  presence  ami  absence 
of  one  woman  a  difference  as  wide  as  divides 
the  equator  and  the  pole.  Mr.  Fechter  is 
to  many  the  ideal  lover ;  but  to  us  there  is 
now  and  then — not  alwa^-s — an  earthi¬ 
ness  about  his  manifestations  of  passion 
which  suggests  that  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  better  in  the  range  of  the  highest  art. 
We  do  not  care  to  go  into  this  discussion  in 
detail,  however,  but  prefer  to  point  out  that 
one  of  the  actor’s  happiest  acnievements  in 
this  special  line  is  in  a  play  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  yet  given  nowhere  in  America 
but  in  Boston,  —  “  Black  and  White.”  It 
b  a  flimsy  melodrama  enough ;  but  it  gives 
great  scope  for  the  romantic  acting  of  Mr. 
F echter.  In  its  first  scene  the  hero,  a  young 
Frenchman  of  rank,  wealth,  education,  of 
brilliant  and  fascinating  manners,  who  has 
never  known  a  cloud  to  disturb  the  keen  en¬ 
joyment  of  life  which  belongs  to  fortunate 
youth,  comes  to  the  West  Indies  in  quest  of 
the  heiress  he  has  met  in  Paris,  whom  he 
loves  and  who  loves  him.  Nothing  can  sur¬ 
pass  the  dash  and  sparkle  with  which  the 
zest  of  the  bright  moment,  the  exhilaration 
of  high  spirits,  the  airy  audacity  of  the 
Youngster,  the  passionate  devotion  of  the 
hopcral  lovei;,  are  conveyed  to  the  audience. 
Every  face  shines  with  a  radiance  reflected 
from  his.  It  is  but  a  moment  or  two  before 
stern  melodramatic  fate  steps  in,  and  the  no¬ 
bleman  discovers  that  he  is  a  slave  and  the 
son  of  a  slave ;  but  the  picture  stands  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  and  it  commands  recognition 
as  the  masterly  ske'tch  of  a  great  artist. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  "PURLICATION.’’ 

W£  remember  reading  years  ago  an  es¬ 
say  bv  De  Quinccy,  in  which  he  half- 
sadly,  half-Wmorously  set  forth  the  trouble 
in  getting  a  book  really  published.  It  might 
be  accepted  bv  a  bookseller;  it  might  oe 
printed ;  but  the  difficulty  after  all  was  to 
circulate  it.  If  the  book  was  excellent  in 
itself,  still,  as  far  as  regards  the  number  of 
readers  it  reached,  it  might  as  well  have 
been  dbtributed  on  the  md  system,  before 
the  copyist  was  supplanted  by  the  printer. 
To  pubUsh  is  to  maxe  known ;  but  in  this 
sense  how  few  printed  books  can  be  said  to 
be  published  ? 

The  idea  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension. 
Great  libraries  are  notoriously  the  grave¬ 
yards  of  the  mind.  A  naturalist  tells  us  of 
a  visit  he  once  made  to  the  immense  library 
at  Paris,  in  which  he  saw  a  work  in  twenty 
volumes,  through  which  an  insect  had  bored 
and  eaten  ita  way,  from  the  first  to  the 
twentieth,  —  the  only  living  thing,  he  added, 
that  had  ever  gone  through  the  book. 
The  man  who  wrote  the  work  doubtless  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  that  he  lived  in  the  ago 
of  printing ;  that  the  thought  and  informa¬ 
tion  he  desired  to  convey  were  not  at  the 
mercy  of  all-devouring  time,  and  of  the  risks 
which  treatises  in  manuscript  inevitably  run. 
Yet  Cicero,  and  hundreds  like  him,  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  eve^  creation  of 
Greek  and  Roman  genuis,  which  we  now 
read  with  “  admiring  despiur.”  What  we 
call  “  the  classics  ”  were  really  published, 
and  really  read,  much  more  when  copies  of 
them  could  be  obtained  only  in  the  form  of 
manuscripts,  than  they  now  are  as  printed. 
That  they  were  more  intelligently  read  is  so 
plain  as  to  need  no  proof. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  writers,  selected 
to  edit  private  memoirs,  to  put  at  the  end 
of  their  tiUe-pages  the  seemingly  magical 
words,  “  printed,  not  pnblishra.”  ^as  I 
how  true  this  is  of  the  great  body  of  what 
is  called  “  literature  ”  I  The  authors  will¬ 
ing  to  be  “  published,”  are  only  “  printed,” 
while  the  authors  who  evade  publication 
often  find  themselves  generally  known  I 
The  mania  of  being  published  has  special¬ 
ly  characterizecl  conquerors  and  the  founders 
(ff  false  rel^ons.  Alexander,  Hannibal, 
CsBsar,  Fret^ck,  and  Niqwleon  adopted 
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the'  most  obvioos  method  of  publication. 
They  said  to  the  civilized  portions  of  the 
human  race :  “  By  our  victories  and  our 
armies,  by  our  conquests  and  devastations, 
you  eannot  fail  to  have  heard  of  us.  What¬ 
ever  may  bo  said  of  our  mode  of  publica¬ 
tion,  you  will,  at  least,  admit  that  we  are 

Cnbii^ed.”  The  statement  seems  irresisti- 
le  but  still  Napoleon,  when  he  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  Allies  in  1814,  reluctantly  con¬ 
fessed  that  there  were  hundreds  of  persons 
in  Paris  who  had  never  heard  even  of  his 
name  1 

The  founders  of  religions  may  seem  to 
have  “published”  themwlves  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  the  conquerors  of  nations.  Still, 
we  believe  that  millions  of  nominal  Budd¬ 
hists  have  not  the  slighest  notion  of  Grdtama, 
—  that  thousands  of  nominal  Mohammedans 
have  not  any  conception  of  the  character  of 
Mohammed.  These  men  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  themselves  universally  “  published.” 
Immense  multitudes  are,  in  every  a^,  inac¬ 
cessible  to  the  greatest  spiritu^  forces,  in 
consequence  of  their  ignorance,  stupidity, 
and  indifference. 

When  it  comes  to  literature,  the  difficulty 
of  publication  is  greatly  increased.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  only  books  ever  really  “  published  ” 
in  Great  Britain  are  the  English  translation 
of  the  Bible  and  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
Shakespeare,  the  great  poet  of  the  human 
race,  is  said  to  come  next,  though  this  may 
be  doubted.  It  is  plmn,  however,  that 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth 
still  remain  comparatively  impublished.  As 
for  the  great  body  of  the  British  poets  and 
prose  writers,  they  notoriously  have  never 
penetrated  beyond  a  limited  eircle  of  readers. 

In  the  United  States  the  writers  who 
have  come  nearest  being  universally  known 
are  the  inventors  of  patent  medicines.  Dr. 
Brandreth,  — 

**  Rained  down  ft-om  heaven  in  a  ebofrer  of  pUla  — 
Helmbold  the  Great,  who  advertises  by 
the  acre,  —  may  be  said  to  be  published. 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  is  the  only  book 
issued  in  our  country  which  ever  reached 
the  great  army  of  readers.  The  serial  nov¬ 
elists  of  the  New  York  Ledger,  probably, 
are  read  by  an  eightieth  part  of  our  popula¬ 
tion.  Among  our  poets,  Longfellow  and 
W’hittier  are  Uie  most  popular,  and  they  are 
probably  only  read  by  one  in  every  five 
hundred  ef  the  people.  There  is  a  story  of 
an  old  gentleman  —  who  would  have  been 
shocked  at  being  charged  with  ignorance  — 
asking  Longfellow,  when  he  was  introduced 
to  him,  “  if  he  belonged  to  the  Longfellows 
of  Wiscasset ;  ”  and  the  other  day  an  “  in¬ 
telligent  contraband,”  on  being  questioned 
if  he  had  ever  heard  of  Whittier,  —  John 
G.,  —  answered  that  he  had  “  never  heerd  of 
Whittier,  but  thought  he  might  have  heerd 
of  John  Gee.”  Even  L^n^ellow  and 
Whittier,  therefore,  still  remain  compara¬ 
tively  unpublished.  Their  works,  though 
circulated  by  tens  of  thousands  of  copies, 
have  never  reached  the  great  body  of  the 
men  and  women  to  whom  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed.  In  fact  the  Beechers  alone,  among 
our  authors,  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
public,  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  we 
use  the  term.  Bryant,  Dana,  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Bancroft,  Motley, 
Prescott,  not  to  mention  twenty  others,  have 
been  printed  but  never  really  published. 


I  undercurrent  of  exasperating  piety.  The  < 

I  spectacle  of  this  gentleman  sitting  in  solemn  , 

;  judgment  upon  the  works  and  characters  of 
.  suen  authors  as  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Brown- 
I  Ing,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Beads,  is  not  ' 
eemying.  In  “  Modern  Men  of  Letters  ” 

'  Mr.  FnsweU  not  only  settles  the  literary 
status  of  his  victims,  but  busies  himself 
I  with  the  details  of  their  private  lives,  de- 
I  Bcending  with  a  sanctimomous  snuffle  to  the 
,  grossest  personalities.  Woe  to  the  author 
who  has  no  hair,  or  is  lame,  or  cross-eyed, 
or  afflicted  with  any  physical  defect.  Mr. 
Friswell  is  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  abject  I 
being  escape.  He  gives  it  to  him  roundly. 
While  Mr.  Friswell  was  simply  stupid,  as  ' 
in  “  The  Gentle  Life  ”  and  “  Varia,”  ne  was  | 
tolerated ;  but  when  he  became  impertinent  > 
as  well  as  tiresome,  he  brought  down  on 
himself  the  wrath  of  the  “tight  little  | 
Island.”  'The  critics  of  the  English  press  i 
swept  down  like  one  man  upon  ute  hapless  ' 
Friswell.  Even  the  authors  he  had  tried  | 
to  eulogize  discarded  him,  for  he  is  one  of  | 
those  ill-bred  people  whoro  very  praise  is 
an  indirect  insult.  Mr.  Friswell  was  sent  to 
Coventry  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  person 
who  had  ever  been  beguiled  into  purchasing 
and  readLg  a  copy  of  any  of  nis  books. 
His  punishment  was  severe ;  he  might  have  I 
held  himself  fortunate,  however,  if  he  had  T 
got  no  more.  For  he  really  did  deserve  i 
more,  and  got  it;  Among  the  authors  most  ' 
foully  murdered  in  “  Modem  Men  of  Let-  j 
ters  ’’  was  the  shy,  reticent,  and  voluminous  | 
George  Augustus  Sala,  who,  like  the  humble  | 
worm  in  the  proverb,  did  not  purpose  to  be  | 
trodden  upon  with  impimity.  Mr.  Sala  | 
turned  ana  sued  Mr.  Friswell  for  defama-  | 
tion  of  character,  and  twelve  Britons  with  | 
tears  of  sympathy  in  their  eyes  have 
awarded  George  Augustus  S  2,500  damages.  I 
Mr.  Sale’s  reputation  is  one  not  easily  in¬ 
jured,  we  should  say ;  the  reader  may  im- 
^ne  what  ^dreadful  things  the  ingenious  | 
f^swell  must  have  said  al^t  him.  As  for  | 
ourselves  we  skipped  those  passives  (and  a  { 
great  many  others  in  the  book),  fw  we  had  I 
not  the  heart  to  read  them.  Our  sympa-  ' 
thies  are  wholly  with  Mr.  Sala  in  this  case,  j 
though  we  doubt  very  much  if  that  gentle- 
,  man  is  yearning  for  condolence.  He  is 
i  doubtlessly  a  happy  man  with  a  £  500 
!  note  nestling  in  lus  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
!  would  only  like  to  have  the  devastating 
I  Friswell  sully  his  reputation  regularly  once 
'  a  month  on  the  same  terms.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  author  of  “  'The  Gentle 
Life  ”  has  been  taught  a  lesson  that  will 
last  him. 


was  naturally  suspected  that  Cross  intended  ; 
to  rob  the  express  car ;  but  as  Cross  did  not 
purpose  to  go  on  that  particular  train,  the  ; 
suspicion  passed  away.  Moreover,  it  was  . 
shown  that  he  had  always  been  of  correct  | 
habits,  had  chosen  the  brat  of  companions,  j 
and  was  a  regular  attendant  of  the  Bible 
class  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  idea  was  to  get  transported  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  S  25.  His  moral  character  | 
saved  him.  None  but  people  of  the  highest  | 
moral  character  are  rectwamended  to  ^opt  j 
this  mode  of  travel. 


NOTES. 


MODERN  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

Mr.  j.  HAIN  friswell,  an  English 

author  of  superficial  talent  and  immod¬ 
erate  conceit,  recently  published  a  volume  of 
flippant  criticism  entitled  “  Modern  Men  of 
I.etters  Honestly  Criticised.”  Into  the  three 
or  four  hundred  pages  constituting  this  work 
the  author  managed  to  crowd  more  stupidity 
and  impertinence  than  we  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  in  one  book,  and  we  are  tolerably 
familiar  with  Mr.  Friswell’s  previous  writ¬ 
ings.  He  is  the  poorest  of  literary  niousers, 
haunting  old  libraries,  and  making  books 
out  of  such  odds  and  ends  as  he  may  chance 
to  come  across.  Very  delightful  books  have 
been  made  out  of  odds  and  ends,  Disraeli’s 
“  Curiosities  of  Literature  ”  fur  instance ; 
but  Mr.  Friswell  is  not  the  person  to  make 
them.  He  is  a  man  totally  unqualified  for 
the  tasks  he  has  imposed  u(  on  himself,  — 
taski  requiring  habits  of  careful  research, 
the  widest  reading,  a  retentive  memory,  a 
catholic  taste  and  the  possession  of  an  ac¬ 
curate  prose  style.  As  to  Mr.  Friswell’s 

[>ro.  e,  the  best  that  may  be  said  of  it  is,  that 
le  writes  in  so  slovenly  a  manner  that  he 
frequently  says  what  he  does  not  intend  to 
say,  in  which  eases  ho  is  always  sensible. 
To  describe  him  briefly,  Mr.  Friswell  is  a 
gentleman  ot  doubtful  quotations  and  sus¬ 
picious  dates,  through  whose  ignorance,  ani¬ 
mosity,  and  feebleness  trickles  a  gentle 


All  of  us  who  are  not  stockholders  in 
railroads  are  in  favor  of  lower  fares.  Every-  i 
body  likes  to  travel  as  economically  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  very  few  people,  we  imagine,  will 
care  to  follow  the  example  of  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  of  Denver,  Colorado,  one  Frank  C. 
Cross,  who  lately  attempted  to  have  himself 
transported  as  fteight  from  that  town  to 
Boston.  The  fare  ^m  Denver  to  Boston 
is  $  85,  while  the  rate  for  freight  is  S  14  per 
hundred.  The  ingenious  Cross,  havmg  as¬ 
certained  these  facts,  proceeded  to  build  nim- 
self  a  packing-case  six  feet  long  by  three 
feet  wide.  Having  labelled  the  tox  “  F.  C. 
Cross,  Newton  Corner,  Mass.  Please  this 
side  up  with  care,”  he  left  an  order  with 
Messrs.  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Ca  to  call  for  the 
merchandise  at  a  certain  time.  It  seems 
that  the  expressman  was  not  a  punctual  ex¬ 
pressman,  and  did  not  call  fin*  we  box  until 
It  was  too  late  to  forward  it  that  night. 
This  made  it  rather  awkward  for  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  who  was  stowed  away  in  the 
freight-room  to  wait  for  the  mornmg  train. 
In  the  mean  while  the  merchandise  bumped 
his  head  accidentally  against  the  box  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  railroad 
employees,  who  lighted  a  match  and  placed 
it  against  a  small  hole  that  appeared  on  the 
top  so  that  he  could  glance  inside.  Just  as 
he  applied  the  match  a  hand  came  up  agmnst 
I  the  Mle.  The  thing  was  up.  'There  was  a 
man  in  the  box,  and  almost  simultaneous 
with  the  discovery  out  peered  Frans  Cross 
i  himself  from  a  trap-door  which  he  had  with 
'  much  ingenuity  constructed  in  the  side  of 
;  nis  compartment  car.  'The  young  tourist 
'  was  immediately  conducted  to  a  more  spa- 
I  cious  box  in  the  neighboring  jail.  An  ex- 
I  amlnation  ef  the  packing-ease  showed  that 
it  had  been  arranged  with  a  pillow  for  the 
!  head,  places  for  the  feet,  an  apartment  for 
'  provisions,  bread,  cakes,  apples,  a  can  of  i 
;  butter,  and  some  few  delicacies,  as  well  as 
!  reading  matter  (copies  of  Evkiiy  S.\tuu- 
'  DAY  undouotcdlv),  a  pistol,  and  an  extra 
change  of  clothing.  As  a  large  shipment  of 
'  gold  was  to  go  forward  by  the  same  train,  it  I 


Ak  English  paper  brings  us  a  most  amus¬ 
ing  account  of  a  Mrformance  lately  given 
at  Sunderland  by  Professor  Anderson,  “  the 
Wizard  of  the  North.”  The  entertainment 
seems  to  have  been  diversified  by  several 
attractive  incidents  not  set  down  in  the  bills. 
It  appears  that  among  the  audience  was  the 
German  Consul,  with  his  wife,  and  a  party 
of  firiends.  'The  Wizard  having  referred  to 
the  continental  war,  to  Bismarck,  Germany, 
and  the  Germans  in  terms  the  reverse  of 
complimentary,  a^ntleman,  the  head  of  a 
German  firm  in  S^underland,  rose  and  gave 
denial  to  the  Wizard’s  statements,  ^is 
irritated  the  Wizard,  and  just  before  the 
close  of  the  performance  he  stepped  forward, 
and  claiming  to  be  independent  of  any  one 
and  to  hold  opinions  of  his  own,  stated  that 
his  daughter  had  declined  to  play  the  “  Mar¬ 
seillaise  ”  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
German  ConsoL  “  Who,”  asked  the  Wiz¬ 
ard,  “  was  the  German  Consul  ?  What  was 
he?  He  (the  Wizard)  thanked  him  for 
his  patronage,  but  no  more.”  He  then  went 
on  to  say  that  the  Germans  should  have 
been  fighting  for  their  country,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  a  strain  which  again  called  up 
the  German  merchant,  who  protested  that 
they  had  come  there  to  see  the  Wizard’s 
tricks,  not  to  hear  politics.  A  scene  of  con¬ 
fusion  followed.  'The  audience  at  the  back 
part  of  the  hall  mounted  upon  the  seats, 
some  hissin"  the  German  merchant  and 
others  the  Wizard,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
noise  the  occupants  of  the  front  seats  rose 
and  took  their  departure,  including  the  Ger¬ 
man  Consul  and  nis  friends.  The  excited 
Wizard  was  declaiming  from  the  stage,  the 
German  merchant  was  on  his  foet  appealing 
for  a  hearing,  when  the  Wizard  fired  a  pis¬ 
tol  which  caused  a  number  of  ducks  con¬ 
fined  in  a  tub  on  the  stage  to  waddle  out 
among  the  audience  with  a  gi-eat  din.  'This 
concluded  the  performance.  The  Wizard 
would  have  found  Paris  during  the  siege  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  an  entertainment  of 
this  description.  Not  only  would  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  docks  have  created  intense 
delight,  but  as  for  as  that  country  was  con¬ 
cerned  there  would  certainly  have  been  no 
consul  in  the  front  seat  to  lacerate  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  genial  Wizard. 

Certainly  Mr.  Dante  6.  Rossetti  is  a 
ferocious  poet  when  he  is  in  the  vein.  'There 
is  something  Pre-Raphaelite  in  hb  rage,  as 
the  reader  will  discover  by  the  following 
sonnet,  taken  from  a  late  number  of  the 
Academy.  W’e  would  not  like  to  be  that 
Rev.  F.  Gastrell  who  cut  down  the  famous 
mulberry-tree  planted  by  William  Shake¬ 
speare. 

"This  tree,  here  MI*d,  do  ermiDon  Mrtb  at  dsDth 

Sluured  with  its  ki^.  The  world's  cnfisorhised  sod. 
Who  foond  the  trees  ot  Uie  and  Kuowledft  one. 

Here  set  it,  trailer  than  his  laursl-wreath. 

Shall  not  the  wretch  whose  hand  It  fell  beceath 
Rank  also  singly  —  the  supreSBe  unhung  t 
La  !  Sheppard,  Turpin,  pleading  with  black  tongue 
This  viler  thiefs  unsuflexMed  breath. 

We’ll  seareh  thy  glossary,  Shakespeare  I  whenee 
ahnost. 

And  whenoe  alone,  sooie  name  shall  be  revealed 
For  Ihls  deaf  drudge,  to  whoia  no  length  ot  sara 
SuSleed  to  catch  the  masio  ot  tbc  sphoes  i 
Wboee  soul  Is  carrion  now,  —  to  mean  to  yield 
SouM  tailor'B  ninth  allotment  ot  a  ghoet.” 

If  this  u  merely  poetic  vaporing,  as  we 
strongly  subject  it  is.  Heaven  keep  us  from 
Mr.  Rossetti  when  he  is  honestly  angry. 


enough  yet  unoccupied  to  give  a  lot  of  re¬ 
spectable  size  to  each  deceasing  member  of 
the  human  family  for  we  don’t  know  how 
many  million  years.  We  earnestly  depre¬ 
cate  a  renewal  of  that  profitless  contro¬ 
versy,  and  recur  to  it  only  to  remark  that  if 
the  former  theory  be  correct  the  Lambeth 
authiurities  may  ^fend  their  conduct  as  be¬ 
ing  only  anticipating  by  a  little  what  road- 
makers  the  world  over  do  unwittingly  every 
day.  But  while  going  thus  far  we  repel  the 
horrid  su^estion  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
that  carets  drivers  be  engaged  to  manu¬ 
facture  this  material  for  road-makinw  on  the 
spot.  By  all  means  let  us  have  imperial 
Cesar  not  only  dead  but  turned  to  clay  be¬ 
fore  we  use  him  to  stop  holes  in  walls  or 
fill  holes  in  roads. 


“  Why  may  not  imagination,”  speculated 
the  philosophic  Hamlet,  “trace  the  noble 
dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a 
bung-hole  ?  ”  Had  Alexander  Hvra  in 
Lambeth,  England,  hb  dust -might  in  very 
truth  have  been  put  to  that  or  a  still  baser 
use.  For  the  construction  of  a  new  road 
in  that  metropolitan  borough,  the  author¬ 
ities  carted  in  a  large  quantity  of  earth 
mingled  with  human  skulls  and  bones,  and 
pieces  of  coffins  from  an  abandoned  cem¬ 
etery.  Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  hoi 
discussion  on  the  s^ect  of  the  earth  as  a 
great  graveyard.  'The  calculators  deduced 
most  surprisingly  diverse  conclusions.  'The 
extreme  view  on  one  side  was  that  the  earth  j 
contains  already  an  average  of  one  human  ' 
grave  to  each  square  foot  of  solid  ground  ;  ' 
and  on  the  other  that,  allowing  plenty  of  . 
room  for  all  past  interments,  there  is  space  ! 


It  is  common  for  men  to  smile  in  lofty  su¬ 
periority  at  the  little  scrapes  into  which 
women  are  apt  to  get  when  travelling  alone. 
But  we  have  never  read  or  heard  of  any 
feminine  act  so  delicioasly  unsophisticated 
as  that  of  the  man  —  a  Yankee  and  a  down- 
Easter  at  that  —  who,  starting  from  Boston 
for  San  Francisco,  stuck  his  h^undred-dollar 
ticket  for  the  whole  dbtance  into  his  bat- 
band.  Whether  he  was  proud  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  he  proposed  to  traverse  and  wanted 
to  make  manifest  the  fact  to  all  men,  or 
whether  he  really  thought  the  device  would 
secure  him  from  neing  accosted  by  any  cc'n- 
ductor  until  he  reached  the  Golden  Gate, 
we  are  unable  to  determine.  He  kept  his 
ticket  in  place  for  fifty  miles  or  so,  and  then 
it  fell  out  as  he  went  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  buy  anocher.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  loss  occurred  at  the  honest  sta¬ 
tion  of  West  Brookfield,  and  the  traveller 
will  get  his  money  back ;  but  he  should  be 
a  lesson  to  his  fellow-creatures. 


'The  Boston  Advertiser,  in  giving  some 
account  of  a  little  entertainment  to  Mr. 
Mori,  Japanese  Ambassador,  at  the  Parker 
House  lately,  stated  that  “  The  speeches 
were  generally  brief  and  graceful.  'The 
modesty,  intelligence,  and  simplicity  of  the 
ambassador’s  remarks  were  admired  by  all 
the  company.  The  health  of  the  Emperor 
was  drunk  with  enthusiasm.  It  b  an  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  this  empire  has  decided  to 
modm  its  army  after  tW  of  England,  her 
navy  after  that  of  France,  and  in  her  civil 
service  to  imitate  the  United  States.” 

If  Mr.  Mori  inftirmed  bis  entertainers  of 
this  “interesting  foct”  in  his  “brief  and 
graceful  ”  idtoi-dinner  speech,  he  must  have 
been  playing  it  upon  the  “eminent  mer¬ 
chants  ai^  bankers  present  ”  in  a  way  we 
despise.  'The  idea  of  imitating  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  United  States,  the  armtf  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  navy  of  France  b_idtogetlier 
too  childlike. 

Pearls  were  wasted  when  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Howelb’s  “  Suburban  Sketches  ”  was  placed 
before  the  critic  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
With  that  fine  ab  of  patronage  wWh  char- 
acterbes  the  Saturday  reviewer  when  ho  is 
speaking  of  an  American  book,  he  remarks 
tnat  “  the  Sketches  are  of  the  sort  that  fur¬ 
nish  padding  to  our  magazines  of  the  lighter 
class ;  somewhat  above  the  mark  of  Temple 
Bar  or  London  Society,  hardly  equal  to  that 
of  Fraser  or  Blackwo^.”  We  have  read 
every  number  of  the  Saturday  Review  is¬ 
sued  durii^  the  past  sLx  years,  but  we  do 
not  recollect  meeting  with  a  piece  of  crit¬ 
icism  so  supercilious  and  flat  as  this.  'Tlie 
English  magazine  that  contains  “  padding  ” 
from  a  hand  as  skilful  as  Mr.  Howells’s  has 
not  reached  these  shores. 


An  exchange  informs  us  that  Miss  Vinnie 
Ream  has  received  a  commission  to  execute 
a  marble  bust  of  Colonel  Fisk.  Our  inform¬ 
ant  thinks  that  the  fiiiscinating  sculjitrcsa 
will  be  com;;''lled  to  go  abroad  to  find  a 

fiiece  of  marble  'ire  enough  for  the  Colonel, 
t  seems  absurd  t..  insist  uion  marble  when 
there  are  so  many  brass  toundries  in  this 
country. 

An  enterprising  New  York  undertaker 
advertises  “A  Whole  Funeral  for  S  25,” 
agreeing  to  furnish  for  this  ridiculously 
small  sum  “  a  coflui  for  adult,  hearse,  and 
one  carriage.”  Mourners  can  be  obtained 
on  the  premises,  we  presume,  at  ten  cents 
per  bead.  'This  b  almost  at  rich  as  a  Phil- 
adelpiua  obituary  notice. 


Rumor  says  that  Philip  James  Bailey, 
author  of  “Festus,”  who  ha.s  almost  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  world  of  letters,  is  about  to 
surprise  the  literary  public  with  a  rhapsmly, 
—  “  Life’s  Recluse,”  —  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine.  A  rhapsody  from  Mr.  Bailey 
would  not  surprise  anybody. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AMERICAN  UNI¬ 
VERSITIES  :  HARVARD. 

BT  THOMAS  HUGHES,  M.  F. 

YOU  stsrt  from  opposite  the  Revere  House  in 
Boston,  the  turning-point  for  the  Iiorsc-cars 
which  run  out  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the 
citv,  if  you  arc  bent  on  visiting  Harvard,  the 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  University  in  the 
Unit^  States  The  suburb  of  Cambridge,  in 
which  It  lies,  is,  I  should  gucM  (thc^r  don’t  help 
one’s  judging-distancc  faculty  by  milestones  in 
the  States),  a  short  five  miles  from  Boston  Com¬ 
mon,  and  the  faro  by  horse-car  only  ten  cents, 
or  tivepence.  Riding  in  the  borsc^ars  is  the 
only  cheap  thing  you  caa  do  in  America,  un¬ 
less,  indc^,  you  want  to  to  to  school.  You 
trot  down  to  the  long  wooden  bridge  over  the 
inner  harbor,  and  across  it,  generally  in  spark¬ 
ling  sunshine  ;  and  as  yon  look  back  at  the  re¬ 
ceding  city,  with  Banker’s  Hill  monument  on 
the  left  and  the  State  House  on  the  highest 
point  straight  behind  you,  and  the  long  masses 
of  sober,  solid  red  brick  lining  the  harbor  and 
the  hillsides,  and  the  groves  of  mast-heads 
which  you  catch  here  and  there  over  some  low 
warehouse  or  building  —  well,  how  do  you  feel  1 
proud,  I  should  hope,  to  see  the  old  stock  strik¬ 
ing  dowmits  roots  so  deep  in  a  new  and  wider 
England,  and  to  know  that  whatever  else  Bos¬ 
ton  mar  do, —  and  there  are  few  things  she 
could  n*t  do  if  she  were  once  “  sot  ”  on  them,  — 
there  is  just  one  thing  that  she  can  no  more 
manage  than  Thor  could  manage  to  lift  the 
world  serpent,  and  that  is  to  de- Anglican ize 
herself. 

After  you  cross  the  harbor  bridge  yon  have 
gentle  collar-work  nearly  all  tlie  way  to  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  little  gray  horses  trot  briskly 
along  the  tramway  and  up  the  slope,  even  if,  as 
often  hapiiens,  they  have  twenty  extra  passen¬ 
gers  staniliug  up  the  middle  of  the  car,  and 
hanging  on  to  every  available  foot  or  hand-liold. 
The  patient  Yankee  never  utters  a  word  of 
complaint,  though  the  Company  has  n’t  paid 
him  a  cent  dividend  on  his  shares  these  two 
years,  and  yet  crowds  him  in  a  way  which 
would  very  soon  land  an  Englishman  in  a  fever 
or  a  police  conrt.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
or  so,  if  you  are  on  the  lookout  for  collegiate 
buildings,  yon  become  suddenly  aware  of  a 
white  structure,  which,  though  much  smaller 
and  a  decided  caricature,  reminds  you  of  King’s 
College  Chapel  at  our  Cambridge,  having  even 
mure  exaggerated  four-comer  pinnacles,  like 
the  legs  of  a  kitchen  table  turned  upside  down, 
as  Mr.  Ruskin  or  some  other  profane  critic  has 
said  of  its  original.  This  is  the  Universitv 
Library,  and  beyond  it,  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
stand  t^  Halls  and  the  Chapel,  half  a  dozen 
large  blocks,  upon  a  not  very  well  trimmed 
lawn  of  seven  acres  or  thereabouts  called  “  Col¬ 
lege  Yvd,”  and  in  the  shade  of  some  really 
fine  timber.  The  chapel  is  very  ugly,  but,  un¬ 
like  the  library,  has  no  architectural  pretensions. 
The  other  blo^s.  Old  Massachusetts,  Holwor- 
thy,  Thayer,  and  others  the  names  of  which  I 
forget,  are  all  respectable,  and  one  or  two  hand¬ 
some,  the  best  reminding  me  of  the  old  build¬ 
ings  of  Marlborough  CoU^ie.  The  Memorial 
Hall  —  dedicated  to  the  Harvard  men  who 
volunteered,  for  the  war,  about  six  hundred  in 
number  (exclusive  of  medical  men  and  clergy¬ 
men),  of  whom  sixty-three,  more  than  one  in 
ten,  fell  in  battle  —  will,  however,  be  by  far  the 
finest  building  of  tlic  University.  The  corner¬ 
stone  was  laid  on  the  6th  of  last  October.  It 
will  comprise  a  theatre,  a  “  Hall  of  the  Alum¬ 
ni,”  and  a  “Monumental  Hall,"  and  will  be 
the  heart  of  the  College,  as  Jnd^  Hoar  said 
in  his  address,  although  it  is  divided  from  the 
rest  of  the  buildings  by  the  broad  shady  road 
which  sweeps  round  them,  splitting  up  opposite 
the  College  precincts  into  several  smaller,  but 
still  broad,  avenues,  which  carry  the  tramways 
in  single  lines  some  miles  further  towards  Lex¬ 
ington,  Concord,  and  other  agricultoral  town¬ 
ships. 

And  now  that  we  have  fairly  reached  Har¬ 
vard  and  got  out  of  the  car,  what  is  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  one  accustomed  to  our  Eng¬ 
lish  Unurersities  1  In  my  ease  it  certainly  was 
the  absence  of  all  walls  round  the  College  pre¬ 
cincts,  and  eonsoqueutly  of  the  air  of  seclusion 
which  is  staosped  on  oar  colleges.  Each  of  j 
these  is  a  little  academic  fortress  against  an  un¬ 
learned  and  profane  world,  which  undergradu¬ 
ates  can  only  penetrate  through  the  porter’s 
lodge,  and  cannot  leave  at  all  after  “  Tom  ”  is 
down.  But  the  Harvard  g^re  and  Yard  lies 
open  to  the  road.  There  is  not  even  a  postern 
rail  round  the  greater  part ;  and  Massachusetts, 
Holwortby,  and  the  rest  open  on  the  Yard,  with 
no  porters  lodM  at  their  entrance  or  bars  to 
their  windows.  If  an  undergraduate  ia  at  morn¬ 
ing  chapel  and  lectures,  —  or  recitations,  as  tb^ 
say  at  Harvard,  —  he  is  free  to  go  and  come  as 
he  pleases.  The  institution  of  proctors,  with 
their  staff  of  marshals  and  bull-dogs  is  nnknown, 
and  "  gating  ”  of  «oarso  an  impossibility.  Nor 
could  1  hear  that  any  ill  results  follow  from  this 
neglect  of  what  we  consider  salutary  discipline. 
Artemus  Ward  saal  that  he  had  found  Harvard 
at  the  bar -of  Parker’s  Hotel  in  Boston,  but  the 
joke,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  has  the  slightest 
possible  foundation  of  truth. 

The  entire  absence  of  academic  costume  is 
the  next  most  salient  external  diftorencc.  Ox¬ 
ford  or  Cambridge  witliuut  caps  and  gowns 
would  lose  probably  much  more  than  more 
picturesqiiencss,  hut  Harviinl  would  gain  little 
by  adopting  them.  The  genius  of  the  place  is 
opposed  to  formalities  or  trappings  of  all  kinds. 


and  holds  its  own  without  them.  There  is  no 
want  of  dignity  in  the  gatherings  on  great  occa¬ 
sions,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  first  stone  of  t^  Memorial  Hall,  at  which  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  be  present  The  gradu¬ 
ates  of  former  years,  cx-govemors,  and  sena¬ 
tors,  foreign  ministers,  pouts,  artists,  parsons, 
merchants  and  men  of  all  ages  and  callings, 
with  the  invited  guests,  met  “  the  Faculty  ”  in 
Library.  There  we  were  marshalled  two  and 
two,  tlie  graduates  according  to  seniority, — 
licadcd  by  those  who  had  served  in  the  war,  in 
their  eld  uniforms,  mostly  laid  aside  for  fire 
years,  —  by  Colonel  Lee  of  the  governor’s  staff, 
and  some  assistant-marshals  selected  from  the 
fourth-year  students  We  then  marched  in  pro¬ 
cession  to  a  monster  tent  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  new  building  through 
lines  of  the  present  students,  a  large  portion  ot 
whom  followed  in  the  rear  and  found  room  in 
the  tent  After  an  opening  prayer  and  a  report 
of  progress,  Judge  Hoar  (one  of  the  joint  Com¬ 
mission  about  to  sit  at  Washington)  delivered 
an  address  well  worthy  the  occasion.  I  wish  I 
could  find  room  here  mr  more  than  a  short  ex¬ 
tract  :  “  The  laying  of  comer-stones  is  in  some 
sort  the  business  of  a  University;  and  it  is 
never  inopportune  for  the  friends  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion  to  consider  upon  what  foundations  Harvard 
College  uesires  to  build.  Its  founders  sought  to 
establish  a  Christian  commonwealth  for  tlie  ser¬ 
vice  of  God  and  the  highest  good  of  man.  Tlie 
two  mottoes  succcwively  placed  upon  the  Col¬ 
lege  seal,  —  Veritas  and  Christo  et  ecdesice,  — 
indicate  their  idea  of  the  standard  and  test  of 
character,  and  of  the  uses  of  life.  To  be  true  in 
thonglit,  tme  in  act,  true  to  conviction,  true  to 
duty,  this  is  the  first  lesson  which  Harvard 
seeks  to  teach  And  next,  the  lesson  of  public 
duty  ;  the  devotion  of  all  faculties  and  ]Mwers 
and  jiossessions  to  tlie  service  of  mankind.  She 
would  consecrate  all  her  sons  to  Him  who 
served  and  died  for  men,  and  enroll  them  in 
that  great  company  of  the  faitliful,  whose  con¬ 
fessors  and  martyrs  have  followed  in  the  same 
footsteps.”  After  which  the  stone  was  laid  by 
General  Meade  of  Gettysburg,  a  prayer  offered 
by  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  the  ceremony 
concluded  witn  a  hymn  written  for  the  occasion 
by  a  graduate  of  forty  years’  standing,  the 
“  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,”  whose  son 
—  late  a  colonel,  now  a  learned,  most  diligent 
Boston  lawyer,  and  editor  of  Kent’s  “  Commen¬ 
taries  ”  —  was  amongst  the  survivors  of  the 

war,  in  his  old  soiled  uniform.  At  the  risk  of 
outrunning  my  space  I  must  give  the  words  — 

*<  Not  with  the  anfoiih  of  hearts  that  are  breaking 
Come  we,  as  mournert,  to  weep  for  our  dead. 

Grief  in  our  hearu  has  grown  wear;  with  aching, 

Green  ii  the  turf  where  our  tears  we  have  abed 

“  While  o’er  their  esarUea  the  moases  are  creeping, 
baling  each  name  and  its  record  away. 

Give  their  proud  storjr  to  memorr’s  keeping, 

Shrined  In  the  temple  we  hallow  to-day. 

*■  Hushed  are  their  battle-fleids,  ended  their  marehea, 
Deaf  are  their  ears  to  the  drum-beat  of  morn  — 

Sise  from  the  sod,  ye  (aif  oolamns  and  arches,  I 

Tell  their  bright  deeds  to  the  ages  anborn. 

**  Emblem  and  legend  may  kde  ftom  the  portal, 
Key-stons  may  ernsable,  and  pillar  may  fan. 

They  were  the  builders  whose  work  k  Immortal, 
Ciwoad  with  the  doase  that  k  over  ua  aU.” 

Tlie  ceremony  was  over,  and  as  we  dispersed 
to  luncheon  I  felt  that  no  silver  pokers,  or  scar¬ 
let  and  velvet  robes,  or  Ciceronian  Latin,  could 
have  added  anything  to  its  simple  and  solemn 
dignity,  excellent  as  such  things  are  in  their 
own  places.  There  was  a  stand-up  lunch  in 
Massachusetts  Hall,  fixim  which,  nowever,  I 
^sed  on  to  one  of  a  “  steadier  ”  kind  at  the 
Porcellian  Club,  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  Harvard  institutions. 

And  yet  only  a  small  minority  of  Harvards, 
past  mr  present,  know  much  more  of  the  Por¬ 
cellian  than  its  name ;  for  the  Clnb’s  members 
are  extremely  limited,  and  the  rule  rigidly  en¬ 
forced,  that  no  student,  not  being  a  member,  be 
allowed  to  set  foot  within  its  exclusive  precincts. 
Turning  up  a  narrow  entry  opposite  College 
Yard,  and  mounting  to  the  first  floor,  you  pass 
through  an  old  black  door  into  the  Club.  A 
suite  of  sober  rooms,  dark-fnmitured,  small  and 
sung,  with  all  the  respectability  of  their  eighty 
years’  existence  about  them.  A  carved  boar's 
Dead  on  one  of  the  walls  {;rin8  attention  to  Uie 
derivation  of  the  Porcellian’s  name,  reminding 
members  that  they  are  to  live  the  life  of  “  Epi- 
curi  de  grege  porci.”  The  library  is  good,  and 

was,  I  take  it,  the  chief  pride  and  most  prized 
treasure  of  the  Club  in  oM  days,  when  Prescott 
the  historian,  and  Everett  the  orator  were  Por- 
cellians,  and  signed  their  names  to  the  Club 
formula :  “  I  solemnly  promise  and  declare  that 
1  will  not  in  any  way  reveal  the  acts  or  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Porcellian  Club.”  In  these  last 
days  I  SQspect  the  Clnb  has  fallen  over  far  into 
the  popular  eating-and-drinking  idea  of  the  Epi¬ 
curean  philosrohy,  and  cares  more  about  its 
goodly  MOW  or  plate  presented  by  past  mcm- 
her.«,  and  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  cigars,  and 
cookery,  than  about  the  condition  of  its  library. 

I  Once  every  fortnight  the  Porcellians  breakfast 
I  together,  solemnly  and  artistically  no  doubt ; 

I  but  what  effect  this  act  has  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  members  they  are  pledged  not  to  re¬ 
veal,  and  I  accordingly  leave  it  to  be  imagined. 
They  are  at  any  rate  a  hearty,  hospitable  set  of 
fellows  to  strangers,  and  know  how  to  put  an 
undeniable  lunch  upon  the  table  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  as  the  Memorial  Hall  ceremonies.  At 
present  I  believe  the  number  of  Porcellians  has 
dwindled  to  five,  as  the  “  Apostles  ”  at  our 
j  Cambridge  did  to  two  some  twenty  years  ago. 

I  These  are  not  enough  to  make  a  satisfactory 


College  Club,  and  all  well-wishers  to  the  For- 
cellians  must  hope  to  sec  its  list  of  members 
lengthening. 

'Talking  of  lunch  reminds  me  that  it  is  close 
upon  half  past  one,  and  club-table  at  Brown’s 
expects  me.  Harvard  has  unfortunately  no  in- 
stitntions  answering  to  onr  College  Halls  and 
butteries,  for  I  refuse  to  be  so  uncomplimentary 
as  to  say  that  Commons,  a  deserted  and  con¬ 
verted  railway  d^put,  some  three  hnndred  yards 
from  College  Yard,  in  which  as  many  students 
take  their  meals,  is  in  any  sense  accepted  as  a 
College  Hall.  The  conseqnenee  is  that  small 
parties  of  friends  organize  private  messes,  called 
club-tables,  at  various  houses  in  the  town,  which 
lay  themselves  ont  specially  for  this  business,  and 
often  serve  two  or  three  se|mratc  tables  in  different 
rooms.  A  club-table  provides  breakfast  at  seven 
A  M.,  —  the  earliness  of  the  hour  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  considerations  that  morn¬ 
ing  chapel  at  a  quarter  before  seven  must  be 
attendeo  at  least  five  week-days  out  of  six,  and 
that  recitations  begin  at  eight,  dinner  at  half 
past  one,  and  tea  between  six  and  seven.  The 
dinner  is  about  as  good  and  quite  as  nicely 
served  as  that  of  Bachelors  at  our  universities. 
One  difference  you  remark  at  once.  The  only 
drink  upon  the  table  is  iced  water ;  all  alcoholic 
liquors  are  prohibited  by  ordinance  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  (the  governing  body),  and  any  one  who 
wants  that  supplement  to  bis  dinner  must  add 
it  elsewhere,  —  at  the  Porcellian,  for  instance,  or 
at  the  less  sumptuous  quarters  of  the  A,  A. 

And  what,  pray,  may  the  A,  A.  bel  A  club 
of  retiring  disposition,  which  lies  withdrawn 
from  public  view  in  the  upper  story  of  an  uncon¬ 
scious-looking  wheelwright’s  shop,  in  the  sleepi¬ 
est  and  most  innocent  of  by-wuys.  Its  fifteen 
members  are  elected  with  fixed  formalities.  The 
out-going  Senion  elect  seven  Juniors,  who  pro¬ 
ceed,  in  their  turn,  to  choose  eight  of  their  own 
classmates,  and  so  the  ordained  number  is  pre¬ 
served.  But  do  my  readers  know  what  Seniors 
and  Juniors  are?  The  body  of  students,  or 
bous,  as  they  are  familiarly  called  and  call  them¬ 
selves,  have  a  four  years’  course  before  them 
from  the  October  of  their  entrance,  and  arc  al 
ways  known,  for  distinction,  as  the  Class  of  that 
ypir  in  which  they  are  to  graduate.  Thus  a 
Freshman  entering  next  October  will  be  distin¬ 
guished  all  through  his  time  as  one  of  the  Class 
of  '75,  while  none  the  less  he  undergoes  an 
annual  change  of  name,  becoming  successively 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior.  The 
result  of  the  members  of  each  class  being  banded 
together  in  this  way,  and  having  no  plurality  of 
colleges  to  separate  them,  is  the  growth  of  a 
strong  Class  feeling,  which  often  keeps  ‘  boys ' 
•f  different  standing  lamentably  estranged  from 
one  another.  But  we  must  not  keep  the  door  of 
the  A.  A.  standing  open  any  longer.  The  single 
room  tenanted  by  the  Club  is  a  cosey  little  place. 
Light  literatnre  and  a  few  newspapers  lie  strewn 
about,  and  in  one  comer  is  a  cupboard,  which 
contains  a  store  of  bottled  beer,  wines,  cigars, 
cheese,  crackers  (Antilice,  plain  biscuits),  potted 
I  bam,  and  suchlike  delicacies.  No  servant  is 
wanted.  Eveiything  in  the  cupboard  is  labelled 
with  its  price '  members  help  themselves  to  what¬ 
ever  they  want,  and  enter  their  debts  in  a  book 
for  that  purpose  provided.  The  A.  A.  was  hrig- 
inally  an  intellectual  clnb,  and  took  mysteri¬ 
ous  Greek  characters  for  its  name  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  American  college  secret  societies  in  general, 
and  of  the  celebrat^  4>.  B.  K.  in  particular 
which  latter  Club  has  Professor  Lowell,  author 
of  “  The  Biglow  Papers,”  for  its  president,  and 
yearly  incorporates  the  thirty  best  scholars  of  a 
Class.  But  another  generation  has  arisen, 
which  knows  not  the  old  A.  As,  and  aims  only 
at  being  sociable  and  having  monthly  suppers. 

Not  many  steps  aw^,  a  climb  up  the  steep 
narrow  staircases  of  (I  think)  another  wheel¬ 
wright’s — a  grimy  climb,  past  dusty  workshops, 
where  old  wood  and  iron  lie  forlorn  —  leads  at 
last  to  a  long,  dingy,  low-ccilinged  room,  to¬ 
wards  one  end  of  which  is  the  appearance  of  a 
stage.  More  mystic  Greek  characters  on  the 

Sroscenium.  This  is  the  club-room  of  the  A. 

[.  E.,  an  unlicensed  dramatic  society,  which 
serves  Sophomores  as  a  preparatory  school  for 
the  licensed  glories  of  the  Pudding.  But  stay, 
—  setuores  pnoret ;  courtesy  forbids  any  details 
description  of  the  copy  till  some  notice  at  least 
has  b^n  taken  of  the  original. 

The  Pudding,  then,  is  a  dramatic  club  of 
venerable  antiquity,  taking  its  name  from  the 
nature  of  the  simple  nation  served  at  its 
monthly  meetings,  to  wit,  fries  (fried  slices  of 
hasty-pudding)  and  molasses,  mush  (oatmeal 
pomdge)'  and  milk,  eaten  with  spoons  of  pew¬ 
ter.  It  is  strictly  limited  to  fifty  memMrs, 
Seniors  and  Juniors  exclusively,  and  to  belong 
to  it  is  a  TOneral  object  of  ambition.  And  not 
unnaturally ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  its  tradi¬ 
tions,  the  Pndding  gives  monthly  dramatic  per¬ 
formances,  offering  constant  openings  to  its 
men  of  action,  and  moreover  possesses  a  very 
fair  library  of  fact  and  fiction.  But  the  Club's 
collection  of  play-bills  is  certainly  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  original  thing  it  can  show  to  a 
transient  stranger.  Great  pains,  fertile  inven¬ 
tion,  and  a  good  deal  of  humor  go  to  the  desi^^n- 
ing  and  emoring  of  these  huge  bills,  which 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  theatre  on  performance 
nights.  Each  class  tries  to  ontdo  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  and,  when  its  Senior  year  is  over,  binds  its 
play-bills  into  a  volume  for  the  envy  and  amuse¬ 
ment  of  posterity.  Once  in  every  volume  you 
come  upon  a  design  in  which  strawberries  are 
;  the  predominant  feature.  Every  such  bill,  lie 
I  sure,  hung  on  the  wall  on  Strawberry  Night, 
an  annual  festivity  in  June,  when  it  is  allowed 
I  to  add  strawberries,  ice-cream,  and  other  extras 


to  the  Spartan  supper  of  ordinary  meetings. 
The  homely  ol<l  rooms  of  the  Pudding  are  in 
the  garrets  of  Stoughton  Hall,  and  are  devoted 
to  dramatic  purposes  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  Faculty.  Not  so  the  A.  K.  E.,  of 
which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  performs 
monthly,  and  elalwrates  play-bills,  in  reverent 
imitation  of  its  prototype.  ‘The  A.  K.  E.,  how¬ 
ever,  enjoys  a  pleasant  belief  that  the  Faculty 
have  no  suspicion  of  its  existence  and  where¬ 
abouts.  Perhaps. 

Two  serious  questions  forced  themselves  upon 
roy  mind  with  regard  to  these  dramatic  so¬ 
cieties.  What  time  can  students  be  expected  to 
find  for  work  who  live  in  such  a  constant  tur¬ 
moil  of  stage-business  as  monthly  performances 
necessarily  imply?  And  what  would  become 
of  actors  and  audience  in  the  very  possible  event 
of  fire  ?  The  theatres  are  in  the  topmost  floors 
of  old  buildings,  and  have  bnt  one  exit  apiece, 
and  those  down  narrow,  crooked  staircases. 

But  leaving  the  clubs  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  let  us  stroll  a  short  half-mile  through 
Cambridge  to  the  new  College  boat-house  on 
the  Charles  River.  At  this  point  the  Charles  is 
a  stream  of  very  moderate  width,  and,  at  low 
water,  not  attractive  to  the  eye ;  but,  being  a 
tidal  river,  it  widens  rapidly  as  it  approaches 
Boston  Harbor.  It  is  practicable  for  the  Har¬ 
vard  crews  to  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half 
above  the  boat-honse,  and  for  four  miles,  ham¬ 
pered  at  intervals  by  long  low  bridges,  below. 
The  down-stream  course  is  the  favorite  one,  but 
it  is  October,  and  there  is  little  doing  on  the 
river.  Just  one  or  two  boys,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  are  taking  exercise  in  “  single-sculls,”  or 
in  clumsy  nondescript  outrigged  boats  termed 
wherries  ;  stripped,  because  to  have  the  brown¬ 
est  back  in  the  University  is  every  rowing  hoy’s 
ambition;  but  nothing  else  is  stirring.  Winter 
comes  on  so  soon-after  the  College  meets  in  Oc¬ 
tober  that  no  systematic  rowing  is  attempted 
before  spring ;  the  sixes  —  tlierc  are  no  eight- 
oared  boats  at  Harvard  —  rest  on  their  brackets, 
and  the  Freshmen  are  spared  until  their  second 
term.  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  boys 
have  no  regular  bathing-place.  Any  one  who 
wants  a  swim  must  jump  off'  the  boat-honse 
raft,  and  take  it 

This  want  of  a  bathing-place  is  only  one  of 
many  signs  of  the  indifference  to  variety  of  pas¬ 
times  wliich  soon  strikes  an  Englishman  at  Har¬ 
vard.  Cricket  has  been  voted  too  tedious,  and 
is  not,  I  believe,  played  at  all.  The  same  may 
now  be  said  of  football,  for  a  certain  annual  col¬ 
lision  between  Sophomores  and  Freshmen,  on  a 
day  known  os  Bloody  Monday,  has  brought  out 
an  ordinance  against  the  ^ame.  So  base-ball,  a 
game  almost  identical  with  the  “  rounders  ”  of 
onr  schools,  enjoys  undisputed  pre-eminence 
among  land  sports.  The  Harvard  Niue  have 
reach^  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  this  na¬ 
tional  game,  as  many  Americans  love  to  call  it, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  superior  to  any  club  in 
the  States,  excepting  perhaps  the  professional 
White  and  Red  Stockings.  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  game  is  a  good  one,  when  well  played,  hut 
frequent  accidents  are  caused  to  hands  and  knees 
by  the  violence  with  which  the  ball  is  thrown  in 
to  the  bases,  and  it  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  skill 
or  vari^  of  cricket.  There  is  plenty  of  rowing 
on  the  Oiarlcs  from  spring  up  to  the  long  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  a  gymnasium  near  the  site  of  the  Me¬ 
morial  Hall ,  but  neither  tenuis,  rackets,  nor  fives. 

Still,  Nature  has  given  Harvard  students 
their  due  allowance  of  animal  spirits,  which  they 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  expanding  at  an 
American  Eton  or  Rugby,  and  consequently  let 
off  at  college  in  a  multitude  of  schoolboy  prac¬ 
tices.  “  Been  hazed  yet,  Jim  ''  ”  was  the  question 
which  naturally  rose  first  to  the  lips  of  two 
young  ladies  whom  I  accompanied  in  a  visit  to 
their  Freshman  cousin’s  semi-furnishcd  quarters. 
To  “  haze  "  is  a  general  term,  comprehending  all 
kinds  of  interferenee  with  a  Freshman,  from 
smoking  up  a  box  of  cigars  which  he  may  hare 
thoughtlessly  purchased  and  displayed,  to  the 
rougmt  sort  of  practical  joke. 

“  W«  think  it  it  no  tin,  sir. 

To  take  the  ErethmeD  Id,  tir, 

To  drive  dull  care  ewsj. 

It’s  a  way  ve  have  at  old  Harvard 
To  drive  dull  care  away,” 

says  one  of  the  favorite  college  songs,  and  it 
does  n’t  go  beyond  the  truth.  The  Sophomores 
are  the  chief  offenders.  Between  the  Sophomore 
and  Freshman  Classes  there  exists  a  traditional 
and  cherished  enmity.  Twelve  months  together 
at  college  has  made  an  organized  body  of  the 
former,  and  they  nse  this  advantage  to  the  full 
to  haze  and  “  rough  ”  the  unorganized  mob  of 
Freshmen.  Even  on  the  day  of  the  Memorial 
Hall  ceremonies  a  free  fight  was  extemporized 
just  outside  the  tent  in  which  the  stone  was  be¬ 
ing  laid,  occasioned  by  the  astounding  presump¬ 
tion  of  certain  Freshmen,  who  had  ventured  to 
appear  in  beaver  hats.  It  is  an  established 
oruinanco  of  the  Sophomore  despots  that  no 
Freshman  do,  under  any  circumstances,  wear  a 
“  beaver,”  and  any  inmnTOment  of  this  rule 
renders  the  offenders  liable  to  be  “  rushed.” 
And  it  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  be  “  rushed,” 
for  a  “  rush  ”  means  a  sweep  of  a  whole  Class 
across  College- Yard,  hand  in  hand,  forcibly  re¬ 
moving  all  comers  in  the  way,  and  perhaps 
pitching  one  or  two  against  the  big  elms  with 
which  the  ground  is  thickly  dotted. 

While  we  are  in  the  Yard  let  us  step  into  one 
or  two  of  the  Halls,  and  sec  what  kind  of  quar¬ 
ters  the  hoys  live  in.  The  usual  arrangement 
is  that  two  friends’,  chums,  “  room  ”  together 
that  is,  share  a  common  sitting-room,  with  sci)a- 
ratc  bedrooms  opening  out  of  it.  But,  in  old 
Holwortby,  a  single  large  room  with  a  couple 
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of  be<l8  at  6ne  end  is  all  that  is  allotted  to  each 
pair  of  chums,  while  again,  in  Gray,  there  is  no 
chumming,  but  each  student  has  a  room  to  him¬ 
self,  with  his  bed  in  a  curtained  alcove.  I  should 
have  supposetl  a  desire  to  have  one’s  own  private 
and  particular  castle  to  be  so  strong  by  nature 
in  everybody’s  breast  that  Gray  would  hare 
been  prime  favorite  of  all  the  “  rooming  ”  halts; 
but  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  darkness  of  the 
alcoves  perhaps,  it  is  certainly  unpopular,  and 
the  more  gregarious  system  of  chumming  far 
preferred.  Now  and  then  in  the  rooms  you  will 
see,  over  a  bedroom  door,  a  slip  of  wood  bearing 
the  ocenpant’s  nam«  in  bold  white  letters  on  a 
black  ground.  Bo  properly  impressed  by  the 
sight,  for  it  means  nothing  less  than  that  in  that 
Mroom  sleeps  a  member  of  the  envied  Pudding 
Club. 

1  have  left  it  to  be  assumed  that,  all  this  time, 
our  Harvard  boys  are  going  through  a  dail^ 
round  of  work,  as  well  as  enga^ng  in  the  mani¬ 
fold  diversions  of  college  life.  Kecitations  begin 
every  morning  at  eight  and  go  en  until  one,  and 
there  are  some,  I  think,  in  the  afternoon  as  well. 
But  there  is  no  searching  examination,  competi¬ 
tive  or  otherwise,  to  be  gone  through,  I  believe, 
previously  to  the  B.  A.  degree.  A  student’s 
final  place  in  his  Class  is  determined  by  the  ag¬ 
gregate  number  of  marks  which  he  mivy  have 
managed  to  accumulate  during  the  whole  of  his 
four  years  at  college ;  —  a  most  unsatisfactory 
and  delusive  plan  ;  for  where  marks  for  scholar¬ 
ship,  regularity,  and  a  host  of  other  things  are 
added  up  into  one  sum-total,  the  results  pro¬ 
duced  are  sure  to  be  ridiculously  fallacious.  The 
system  is,  in  fact,  the  apotheosis  of  respectable 
mediocrity.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  author¬ 
ities  are  even  now  busy  devising  some  better 
means  of  testing  the  comparative  merits  of  their 
alumni. 

Class  Dav,  near  the  end  of  June,  on  which  de¬ 
grees  are  taken,  is  traditionally  observed  by  the 
graduating  Seniors.  They  solemnly  elect  a 
chaplain,  an  orator,  a  poet,  an  odist,  three  mar¬ 
shals,  and  an  ivy-orator,  and  march  in  procession 
to  the  chapel,  where,  all  alone,  they  listen  to  a 
sermon,  an  oration,  a  poem,  and  an  ode  com¬ 
posed  by  their  own  chosen  classmates.  The 
procession  then  returns  across  College  Yard  to 
Class-Day  Tree,  round  whose  ample  trunk  a 
garland  has  meanwhile  been  tied  just  out  of 
arm's  reach.  Here  they  have  another  oration, 
from  the  ivy  orator,  and  dance  hand  in  hand 
round  the  tree,  till,  at  a  signal,  all  rush  wildly 
forward,  and  jump  to  teardown  keepsakes  from 
the  garland.  And  so,  with  his  hands  full  of 
flowers,  and  a  swelling  heart,  the  Harvard  boy 
goes  forth,  hopeful  and  trustful,  into  the  great 
world  of  men. 


A  LIFE  OF  ADVENTURE. 

COLONEL  CORVIN,  a  German  gentleman, 
who  has  lived  a  troubled  and  adventurous 
life,  sits  down,  towards  its  close,  to  relate  his 
adventures.  These  are  so  exciting,  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  German  manners,  and  arc  so  natural¬ 
ly  told  that  the  book  will  And  a  place  upon  the 
shelf  beside  the  pleasant  chronicles  which  first- 
class  adventurers  have  unfolded.  For  an  adven¬ 
turer,  in  the  honest  sense,  is  charming  company, 
whether  he  has  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  a  sword  by 
his  side :  and  Colonel  Corvin  is  a  very  dashing 
sort  of  adventurer. 

When  a  boy  he  tvas  sent  to  the  Cadet  House, 
the  Prussian  Military  Academy,  and  was  there 
duly  prepared  to  receive  a  commission.  The 
photographs  he  gives  of  German  military  life 
Dccome  interesting  at  this  time.  But  the  esprit 
de  corps  had  no  influence  over  him,  for  he  was 
at  heart  a  republican ,  and  before  the  stirring 
days  of  1848,  there  was  no  theory  of  a  united 
Germany  and  splendid  military  conquests  to  re¬ 
concile  the  people  to  a  grinding  despotism. 
When  a  young  man,  the  colonel  had  a  j^toral 
love  affair  with  a  little  tender  maiden  who  gave 
the  officer  her  whole  heart.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
little  idyl,  only  for  the  tragic  ending,  when  the 
little  maid  fell  into  a  nervous  fever  from  her 
passion,  sickened,  and  died  of  love.  The  officer 
was  near  dying  too ;  but  he  was  in  the  army, 
had  other  things  to  take  his  mind  off,  and  soon 
fell  in  love  again.  This  new  adventure  brought 
him  to  Paris,  where  he  found  the  revolution 
going  on  ;  and  the  account  of  the  organization 
of  a  German  invasion  of  Vaterland  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wild  democrats  who  lived  there,  is  most 
characteristic  A  regular  legion  was  formed, 
and  the  provisional  government  gave  them 
money  ana  support.  The  leaders  were  Hervegh, 
the  poet,  and  others,  who,  after  much  dreamy 
discussion  of  their  visionary  projects,  at  last  set 
off  on  their  march  from  Paris.  Crossing  the 
Rhine,  the  little  band  commenced  a  regular 
campaign.  They  were  joined  by  some  insur¬ 
gents.  There  was  such  confusion  in  the  various 
towns,  and  so  much  disaffection,  that  they  could 
advance  with  a  great  deal  of  the  theatrical  ef¬ 
fects  of  campaigning.  But  at  last  they  came  on 
the  Wurlemburgians,  with  whom  they  had  a 
gallant  little  battle,  in  which  they  were  defeated. 
At  last  the  Prussians  began  to  appear  on  the 
scene.  His  present  Majesty  had  tMen  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  own  army ;  and,  near  Ludwig- 
hafen,  a  rather  serious  engagement  took  place. 
Finally  the  invaders  were  fairly  invested  in  the 
fortress  of  Rastadt,  and  had  to  surrender. 
Colonel  Corvin,  amid  the  usual  exhibition  of 
divisions,  incapacity,  and  jealousy,  had  been  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  whole  defence ;  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that  all  his  proceedings  were 
marked  by  good  sense  and  moderation.  On  the 


surrender  of  Rastadt  the  exciting  part  of  his 
narrative  begins.  As  he  rode  out  he  found  the 
Prussians  had  come  close  up,  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation.  He  remonstrated. 

"  Shoot  him  down  !  ”  cried  the  Prussian  sol¬ 
diers,  arrogantly.  ”  What  does  the  fellow 
say  ?” 

When  the  garrison  came  out,  the  commander 
offered  his  sword  to  Count  Groeben,  the  Prus¬ 
sian  general,  who  contemptuously  motioned  to 
the  provost  to  take  it.  This  looked  ominous. 
The  surrender  was  at  discretion,  bat  promises 
had  ^n  made  of  intercession  for  indulgence 
and  clemency.  Some  of  the  rebels,  like  Corvin 
had  been  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  these  piti¬ 
less  masters  were  as  reticent  as  they  were  likely 
to  be  severe. 

The  instant  the  capitulation  was  concluded, 
the  rebel  officers  were  led  away,  and  literally 
thrust  into  “  the  lowest  dungeon  beneath  tbe 
castle  moat,”  which  was  all  streaming  with 
water,  and  crawling  with  toads.  They  were 
fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  that  they  got  this  frightful  casemate 
changed  for  something  better.  Then  their 
clothes  were  taken  aw^ ;  their  spurs  and 
epaulettes  drived  off.  'Then  commenced  slow 
trials  and  executions,  the  trials  worse  than  the 
executions.  The  Baden  government  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  out  measures  of  the  most  cruel 
severity.  A  court,  half  mihtary,  half  civil, 
began  its  duties.  Nearly  every  day  news  came 
in  to  the  unhappy  prisoners  that  one  of  their 
companions  had  neen  tried  and  shot  The  first 
refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  and  said, 

“  I  will  see  my  murderers  1  ”  Another  took  his 
two  bottles  of  wine,  and  went  to  the  place  of 
execution  smoking  a  cigar.  Corvin's  wife,  a 
brave  woman,  had  accompanied  him,  as  many 
other  wives  had  accompanied  their  husbands, 
on  this  expedition.  Madame  Corvin  worked 
heaven  and  earth,  as  the  phrase  goes,  forced 
her  way  into  the  presence  of  the  Princess  of 
Pnissia,  attacked  Connt  Groelien,  and  was 
thrust  aside  as  importunate.  Before  the  sur¬ 
render  she  was  heroic  enough  to  bid  her  hus¬ 
band  “  blow  out  his  brains  sooner  than  surren¬ 
der  to  the  Prussians.”  But  she  rejoiced  that 
her  advice  had  not  been  followed.  When  she 
saw  him  in  his  prison,  she  said,  "  If  you  must 
die,  I  know  you  will  die  like  a  man.”  At  last 
his  long-deferred  trial  came  round.  The  Baden 
government  was  dealing  with  him,  yet  the 
court  was  composed  of  Prussian  officers  and 
sergeants.  Colonel  Corvin  made  an  eloquent 
speech  of  two  hours  in  his  own  defence,  but  it 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  lie  was  found 
guilty  “  by  five  voices  to  one,  condemned  to  be 
shot,  and  to  patf  the  costs.”  As  they  drove  away 
past  the  hotel  of  the  place  he  heard  a  cry  from 
a  window,  and  a  white  band  was  waved  to  him. 
He  was  thrust  into  the  condemned  cell.  It  was 
Saturday ;  and  as  no  executions  were  allowed 
on  Sundays,  and  Monday  would  be  too  long  a 
grace,  he  knew  he  would  be  shot  that  night. 
About  four  hours  then  remained  to  him.  Be¬ 
side  him  was  a  little  tumbled  litter,  from  which 
poor  Lieutenant  Schod  had  risen  that  rooming 
for  his  sentence.  The  jailer  asked  with  a  sepul¬ 
chral  voice,— 

“  Would  he  have  anything  or  see  a  clergy¬ 
man  t  ” 

The  reply  was  an  order  for  a  good  dinner,  a 
good  bottle  of  wine,  a  dozen  cigars,  and  writ¬ 
ing-paper.  His  gallant  wife  now  arrived.  She 
hi^  forced  her  way  into  the  grand  duke’s  pal¬ 
ace,  but  ho  would  not  see  her.  With  an  in¬ 
genious  craelty,  all  the  princes,  before  the  in¬ 
surrection  was  put  down,  had  divested  them¬ 
selves  formally  of  tlie  prerogtdive  of  mercy,  and 
relegated  it  to  the  hands  of  the  chief  soldiers. 
When  she  got  to  the  prison,  they  had  the  exe¬ 
cution  dinner  served,  which  was  funished  at 
the  expense  of  tbe  city.  She  bad  a  little  plan 
for  his  escape,  but  he  refused  to  avail  himselt  of 
it.  They  were  then  told  that  the  execution  was 
put  off  until  Monday.  So  here  was  a  grateful 
respite.  Late  at  night,  however,  came  the 
sound  of  many  tramping  feet,  and  two  officers 
called  him  out  to  speak  to  him.  She  heard 
their  whisperings.  It  was  to  tell  him  that  all 
had  been  changed,  and  that  he  must  be  ready 
to  be  shot  at  hdf  past  four  in  the  morning. 

She  heard  every  word.  They  were  to  come 
for  her  at  three.  The  agony  of  tlie  interval 
may  be  conceived.  The  brave  woman,  how¬ 
ever,  knew  that  if  she  gave  way,  she  would 
only  unnerve  him.  He  held  her  in  his  arms 
all  the  time :  and  the  only  thought  that  came 
upon  her  was,  that  what  she  felt  so  warm  and 
living  would  by  five  o’clock  be  cold,  dead,  and 
inanimate. 

At  three  she  was  taken  away.  She  knocked 
at  the  house  of  some  friendly  citizens.  **  They 
opened  to  me.  After  these  good  people  had 
lain  down  again  at  my  request,  I  stooa  at  the 
open  window  alone,  despairingly  watching  the 
coming  morning,  and  listening  to  every  sound. 
I  felt  as  cold  as  stone,  but  I  did  not  lose  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  clock  struck  one  quarter  — 
half  —  three  quarters  —  four  —  1  He  has  only 
one  half-hour  left  to  him.  Then  I  heard  the 
report  of  some  shots,  —  the  people  in  tbe  house 
heard  them  also,  —  and  I  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground,  as  if  they  bad  pierced  my  heart  also.” 
What  a  terribly  dramatic  picture  I 

The  prisoner  was  quite  composed,  having 
faced  death  very  often.  He  made  his  little 
!  preparations.  At  dawn  he  heard  footsteps,  and 
the  mayor  and  officers  entered, 

“  I  am  quite  ready,  gentlemen,”  he  said. 

“  No,  my  friend,”  said  the  voice  of  the  counsel 
who  had  defended  him,  “  we  bring  you  better 
news.” 


The  honest  lawyer  hod  worked  hard  through 
the  night ;  had  gone  to  Carlsrnhc  and  obtaincil 
a  reprieve.  Corvin’s  sentence  was  comrauteil, 
and  he  passed  six  years  in  penal  servitude  of  the 
most  terrible  kind.  He  was  at  last  released 
through  his  health  being  utterly  shattered, 
and  has  lived  to  write  these  CDtcitaining  vol¬ 
umes. 

The  glimpses  of  Prussian  military  life  are 
perhaps  the  worst  portion  of  bis  history.  No 
officer  was  allowed  to  marry  unless  he  had 
special  permission  from  the  king,  and  unless  he 
could  prove  the  possession  of  a  certain  income. 
If  he  married  any  one  in  trade  of  a  lower  sta¬ 
tion,  be  was  cut  by  his  brethren,  or  forced  to 
leave.  The  Prussian  captains  would  not  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  subalterns.  The  discipline  was 
fearfuL  There  were  savage  colonels  and  majors 
who  kept  drilling  their  soldiers  half  the  day  for 
tlicir  own  satisfaction,  boxing  or  pulling  the 
men’s  ears  if  they  were  displeased.  Perhai>s 
these  old  officers  now  trace  ail  their  recent  vic¬ 
tories  to  this  Spartan  discipline. 


THE  DAWN  OF  PEACE. 

The  allegorical  picture  which  occupies  two  of 
our  pages  this  week  has  more  hum.-m  interest 
than  usually-  appertains*  to  allegories.  France 
and  Prussia,  after  all  these  months  of  death  and 
devastation,  may  well  pray  like  one  nation  for 
the  return  of  the  goddess.  Our  engraving  rep¬ 
resents  Peace  as  a  maiden  armetl  with  an  olive- 
branch  and  bearing  a  wreath  of  laurel.  This, 
however,  is  hardly  the  European  idea  of  Peace. 
She  should  be  clad  in  steel  and  be  guarded  on 
every  side  by  parks  Of  artillery. 


THE  WIFE  OF  HAWTHORNE. 

WE  find  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  the  following  touching 
tribute  to  the  late  Mrs.  Hawthorne  :  — 

“  AVe  noticed  briefly  when  it  occurred  the 
death  of  the  widow  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in 
England,  and  there  perhaps  it  is  best  that  we 
should  pause.  When  the  ^ntle,  quiet  life  of  a 
woman  such  as  this  ebbs  away  into  the  gentler 
quiet  of  death,  silence  over  her  grave  has  more 
meaning  than  any  requiem.  As  a  cheerful 
song,  or  a  happy  day  in  the  autnmn  fields,  her 
memory  becomes  a  pleasant,  tender  reality  with 
us  forever  ;  but  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  imp.irt 
or  share  it  with  others.  There  is  a  morbid  cu¬ 
riosity  through  the  country,  however,  about 
Hawthorne  and  all  that  siirroanded  him,  arising 
out  of  the  as  yet  half-acknowledged  feeling  that 
in  him  Amenca  lost  her  greatest  poet ;  and  it 
is  only  right  that  this  curiosity  should  be  so  far 
gratified  as  to  do  justice  to  this  woman,  whom 
if  he  had  never  loved,  Hawthorne  would  in  all 
probability  have  died  undeveloped  and  un¬ 
known 

“No  biographer  of  the  great  romancer  can 
ever  delineate  the  strange  elements  of  character 
that  mixed  themselves  in  him,  and  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  figure  and  face ;  the  hereditary 
abnormal  tendencies  towards  solitude  and 
gloom  ;  the  almost  insane  dread  of  contact  with 
his  fellow-men ;  the  oblique  and  shadowed  as¬ 
pect  in  which,  as  he  stood  apart,  the  world  ap¬ 
peared  to  him.  Friendly  hands  may  give  us  the 
outside  facts  of  his  life,  the  cut  of  his  clothes, 
the  attitude  and  gestures  which  he  used  to  those 
about  him  while  trying,  out  of  a  keen  fear  of 
being  ridiculous,  to  fit  himself  with  their  alien 
habits  of  thought  and  S])ecch  ;  but  the  only 
glimpses  left  to  us  ot  the  real  Hawthorne  arc  in 
his  books.  The  man  was  of  his  own  blood, 
alone,  in  the  world  of  thought,  and  has  left  no 
kinsman.  Between  him  and  the  outer  world 
came  only  his  wife.  There  was  something  at 
once  comical  and  pathetic  in  the  dismayed  ap¬ 
peal  with  which  he  turned  to  her  when  tlie  or¬ 
dinary  business  of  life  bewildered  and  jarred  on 
him,  and  the  alertness  and  bright  gentleness 
with  which  she  served  as  his  shield  and  shelter. 
She  belonged  to  one  of  those  old  families  in 
New  England  who  have  imbibed  culture  with 
the  air.  She  had  an  intellect  of  quick  and  har¬ 
monious  movement,  which  found  apt  and  pleas¬ 
ant  expression  both  by  her  pen  and  pencil.  But 
thefe  are  so  many  of  whom  all  this  may  be  said ' 
Now,  when  women  seek  primarily  self-develop¬ 
ment,  there  are  so  many  artists  and  authors  ! 
It  may  do  us  no  harm  to  look  for  a  moment  at 
!  this  one  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to  be  sim¬ 
ply  a  wife.  There  is  a  significance  to  all  wo¬ 
men  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  genius  aud  idio¬ 
syncrasies  of  her  husband  plat^  him  on  an 
entirely  different  intellectual  level  from  her  own, 
the  infinite  love  between  them  made  them  one, 
and  fitted  her  with  her  keen  tact  and  whole¬ 
some  sweetness  of  temper,  to  interpret  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  world.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  that  cheerfulness  and  sunny  temper,  which 
kept  daylight  about  him  perpetually,  the  moody 
genius  of  Hawthorne  would  never  haVe  strag¬ 
gled  through  its  shadows  into  light.  The  world 
owed  a  great  debt  to  this  woman,  who  was  con¬ 
tented  to  be  only  a  wife. 

"  There  is  a  pleasant  hill-slope  near  Concord, 
full  of  shady  lanes  and  dusky  with  apple-trees, 
where  Hawthorne  and  his  wife  were  used  to 
walk  at  evening,  cheerfully  talking  as  they  went. 
He  sleeps  there  now  alone.  AVe  cannot  bear  to 
think  tlicy  will  leave  the  gentle,  bright-faced 
lady  to  rest  in  one  of  the  damp  churchy-irds  of 
foggy  London.  But,  however  riiat  may  be,  wc 
think  that  somewhere,  where  he  waited  for  her, 
they  must  have  met  ere  now.  We  like  to  fancy' 
that  the  wife’s  work  is  not  yet  all  done ;  that 
even  in  the  limitless  possibilities  of  the  here¬ 
after,  the  homely  love  and  care  which  arc  left 
behind  us  here  are  needed  and  waited  for ;  and 
to  believe  that  through  the  lives  to  come  this 
man  and  his  true  wife  will  pass  on  side  by  side 
together.” 


The  friends  of  the  late  Bishop  Kemper  pro¬ 
pose  to  erect  an  enduring  memorial  to  him  by 
endowing  and  placing  on  a  permanent  basis 
Kemper  Hall,  in  Kenosha,  AATisconsin.  This  is 
an  establishment  for  the  education  of  girls  as 
teachers,  with  especial  reference  to  providing 
gratuitous  education  to  the  daughters  of  Epis¬ 
copal  clergymen  of  limited  means.  The  grounds 
and  buildings  are  already  in  possession  of  the 
diocese,  and  arc  free  from  debt.  The  sum  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  raised  is  S  100,000. 


Ristori  is  reported  to  have  bought  a  splen¬ 
did  palace  lately  in  Milan  with  a  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  her  highly  successful  dramatic  per¬ 
formances  in  this  country. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—  Mr.  Skeat  has  found  a  poem  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  by  Chatterton.  It  was  in  a  century- 
old  number  of  the  Universal  Magazine. 

—  Azamat  Batuk  is  writing  a  little  book  on 
the  recent  history  of  France,  under  the  heading 
of  "  On  the  Ruins  of  the  Second  Empire.” 

—  The  Honorable  Mrs.  Norton,  whose  pen 
has  long  been  idle,  is  engaged  on  a  work  shortly 
to  be  published,  “Lives  of  the  Poets  Laureate 
of  England.” 

—  A  Frenchman  has  written  a  Irrochure  dedi¬ 
cated  to  “  AVilliam  the  First,  King  of  Prussia 
by  the  ‘  grace  of  God,’  and  Emperor  of  Germany 
by  the  effusion  of  blood.” 

—  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle’s  I/mdon  publishers 
announce  a  new  cheap  edition  of  his  works,  in 
small  crown  octavo  volumes,  at  two  shillings 
each.  “  Sartor  Resartus,”  with  a  portrait,  will 
begin  the  series  in  March,  and  other  books  will 
appear  at  the  rate  of  a  volume  a  month. 

—  Among  the  hooks  announced  for  immediate 

Eublication  in  I»mlon  is  "  Tales  of  Old  Japan,” 
y  A.  B.  Milford.  A  novelty  connected  with 
this  book  is  that  the  illustrations,  upwards  of 
thirty  in  number,  have  all  been  drawn  on  wood 
and  engraved  by  native  Japanese  artists.  The 
author  is  the  same  Mr.  Mitford  who  contributed 
to  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  several  years  since, 
the  mast  lucid  and  graphic  account  of  execution 
by  hari-kari  ever  made  public.  This  paper  was 
reprinted  at  the  time  in  Every  Saturday  (old 
series),  where  it  attracted  great  attention. 

—  One  of  the  best  literary  biographies  in  the 
language  is  Lockhart’s  “  Life  of  Sir  AValtcr 
Scott.”  The  book  has  its  faults.  In  one  re¬ 
spect  it  is  eminently  unjust,  and  its  great  length 
is  apt  to  deter  readers,  but  it  presents  an  almost 
perfect  picture  of  Scott  both  as  a  man  and  as 
an  author.  Mr.  Gilfillan  considers  that  a  pop¬ 
ular  life  of  the  great  novelist  is  a  desideratum, 
and  observes  that  he  has  sought  to  produce 
something  lietween  the  large  work  of  Lwkhart 
and  the  slighter  biographies ;  but  he  omits  to 
mention  that  Lockhart’s  “  Life  ”  has  itself  been 
published  in  an  abridgetl  form.  That  abridg¬ 
ment  strikes  ns  as  admirably  supplying  the 
lacuna  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gilfillan.  It  is  in  fact 
the  popular  biography  of  Scott,  and  the  present 
work,  (“  Life  of  Sir  AValter  Scott,  Bart.,”  by  the 
i  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,)  written  in  anticipation  of 
I  the  centenary  celebration,  is  not  likely  to  supor- 
I  sede  it.  The  grandiloquence  in  which  Mr. 

!  Gilfillan  once  delighted  is  less  prominent  in  the 
I  “Life  of  Scott,”  and  the  wnter  has,  on  the 
I  whole,  told  his  story  clearly  and  pleasantly. 
AA^c  Sfw  on  the  whole,  because  although  the 
style  of  the  book  is  better  than  we  should  have 
expected  from  the  author  of  “  Gallery  ot  Lit¬ 
erary  Portraits,”  it  is  frequently  wanting  in 
simplicity,  and  is  sometimes  grotesipely  de¬ 
fective. 


Bismarck  is  said  to  have  kept  a  complete 
diary  of  all  public  events  and  his  personal  re¬ 
lation  thereto  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  he 
intends  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  the  Continental 
troubles  arc  over,  a  history  of  his  own  times. 
He  is  a  clear,  terse,  and  forcible  writer,  and  his 
style  is  well  adapted  to  such  a  work. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


T^HE  “LITTLE  BLUE  SHOES.”  By 

I  Jamrs  M.  Wkhli,  poetry  by  Ozo.  P.  I'PTOX.  .V 
feelina  aiwl  pathetic  melortv,  simple  in  form  vet  very  ex- 
premlve,  the  sentiment  of  the  words  will  awake  a  respon¬ 
sive  echo  in  every  mother’s  heart.  Tltle-pagr'  beautiful. 
Price,  90  cents.  Mailed  by  JOHN  CUVRCH  A  CO.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati^^ _ 

'^VHERE  THE  MOCKING-BIRD 

V  T  SINO.S.”  (In  the  Orange  Grove.)  Words  and 
music  by  Frask  How  abd.  A  charming  little  mrlor  song 
by  a  popular  writer.  Price.  U  cents.  Sent  by  mail  by 
JOHN  CHCRCH  A  CO.,  Cincinnati. _ 


“  A  BSENT,  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN.’ 

-A  Same  .Vnthnr.  Mailed  fhr  3.1  cents. 


“  WEHLFS  TYROLIENNE.”  (Mor- 

f  V  ceftox  biillantoA)  for  tbe  ptano.  Price.  70  ccnU« 
A  real  tfem.  Kve^  pinnl4  eboiild  have  it.  Reitanled  by 
the  antbor  an  bU  D(‘>t  c  »inpo.*iition.  Mailed  on  receipt  ot' 
price  by  JOHN  CIll'KCH  A  CO.,  Cincinnati. _ 

“  ri-OLDEN  DREAM  WALTZ.”  By  J. 

vJ  STIPP.  Easy  and  gmceful,  excellent  teaching 
piece.  Price,  W  cents.  MaUed  by  JOHN  Clll’KCU  £ 
COo  Cincinnati. 


THE  GUEAT  GUN. 


